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apThe editor of the Reerster regrets that some 
matters of moment, with a needful relaxation from 
business, have caused his absence from home at this 
particular time—but he hopes that, as he is seldom 
from his post, even for half a-day, ayy imperfections 
that may exist in the last or present number will be 
excused by his generous friends, in the belief, that 
with more vigor, the customary routines’ of this 
work will be henceforth resumed and continued. 
He intended to have returned in time to prepare 
and arrange the present sheet, but circumstances of 
considerable interest to him, and of some also, per- 
haps, to his readers in general, have prevented it. 





THE TIMES—AT Battimone, &c. The editer’s ab- 
sence fromthe city, when the last Reeisrer was 
published, prevented a notice of certain occurren- 

es connected with banking, which caused a great 
excitement in Baltimore; and has made no little stir 
in all parts of the United States, in which we have 
heard that the accounts had been received: and as 
the editor has not yet returned home, his narrative 
of facts must be divested of those particulars which 
some might desire to have, or the nature of the case 
seem to require. Things were bad enough, no 
doubt; but if the half of what is said and believed in 
the city [Philadelphia] wherein this is written, were 
true,—-nay, éftt could be true, we should have aco- 
mically distressing tale of it, indeed. 

A brief retrospect seems.necessary. Every one 
who thought about the condition in which the Unit- 
ed States was placed by the excess of the paper 
system, the rage for British goods and neglect of 
government to protect domestic manufactures, with 
the decline of the shipping interest and commerce 
generally,—was positive that a time of unprecedent- 
ed pressure in money matters must take place. We 
told the people this, over and over and over again, 
and recommended economy and the consumption of 
home productions. Some laughed at our lugubri- 
ous tales as the visions of an enthusiast; others ac- 
knowledged their truth,—but not feeling their 
effect, jogged on in their old way—a few agreed 
with us inextenso, and provided, as far as they could, 
against the evils which they knew must come,— 
Just as certainly as that explosion will follow the ap- 


_For several months past the pressure grew hea- 
vierand heavier. Great sacrifices of property, of| 
every description, took place, and many large mer- 
cantile houses as well as honest farmers and me- 
chanics, (dealing with banks and running in debt) 
failed. So extensive were these among the mer- 
taants of the cities east of Baltimore, that it seemed 
to be disreputable to stop payment for less than 
£90,000 dollars—the fashionable amount was from 
~ to 300,000; and the tip-top quality, the support of 
Whose families had cost them from 8 to 12,000 dol- 
ars avear, were honored with an amount of debts 
exceeding 500,000, and nearly as muchas a million 
of dollars. The prodigality and waste of some of 
recs were almost beyond belief—we have heard 
‘nat the furniture ofa single parlour possessed (we 
Ps say belonging) toone of them, cost 40,000 
Yollars. So it was in all the great cities—dash, dash, 


into persons ef high blood, and the sons of réspecta- 
ble citizens converted into knaves of rank—through 
speculation, and the facilities ofthe abominable pa- 
persystem, 

For several months past there had been a gradu- 
al lopping off of those putridities of the social body 
in the eastern cities, while in Baltimore there were 
very few failures, and all were astonished at it, the 
fact being known that many of our citizens had spe- 
culated very deeply, and suffered a full proportic-: 
of the general disadvantages oftrade, &c. But so 
it was that, of good will or of necessity, they helped 
or stood by one another, and parried the blow aimed 
at them. It was believed, however, that many could 
notdo otherwise than fail, while 2 hope was enter- 
tained that others, by winding up their own affairs, 
might avoid absolute bankruptcy, if their accustom- 
ed facilities were not too suddenly withdrawn. 
Among these were many honest and honorable mén, 
who had, nevertlieless, been too weak to resist the 
temptation of making great fortunes suddenly, or 
else implicated in business with those who had yield- 
ed to such temptations. Every thing, however, look- 
ed very gloomy—the banks, in self-defence, retired 
their accommodations as muck as they could, and the 
excessive demand forit, made good bank paper, 
passing as money, extremely scarce. In this state 
ofthings, Mr. McCulloh was suddenly dismissed trom 
the cashiership of the office of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States in Baltimore, and the alarm became gene- 
ral. Without diving into the right or reason of this 
proceeding, or noticing any of the numerous and 
extravagant reports connected with it, the state of 
any society must be considered as excessively bad 
when it can be so much affected by the removal of 
a single man from office. But this removal was re- 
garded as an index of the course which the bank of 
the United States meant to pursue—as shewing a 
determination, at every hazard, and at any cost, to 
retire the extensive facilities or accommodations 
theretofore granted, and its feeling penetrated all 
classes of the community. Several great houses 
stopped payment, and it was openly said that many 
others must fail; confidence was lost and those who 
had money would not part with it, Every thing was 
at an awful stand, and most persons in exten- 
sive businesses seemed as if half stupified with ap- 
prehended danger: the alarm was increased by the 
sudden resignation of Mr. Higginbothom, cashier . 
of the Union bank, a bank with a very strong capi«. 
tal, always regarded, and it stillis so, as one of the 
safest in the United States. This resignation took 
place on Wednesday, last week. The editor left 
Baltimore the next day—but he understands that 
while this state of confusion existed the branch 
bank made a demand upon the City bank on Fri+ 
day which it could not meet in specie—the report 
soon spread abroad, and a multitude collected to 
demand payment of itsnotes. ‘The doors were ante, 
and this, probably, increased the crowd and adde 
to the clamor, Mr. Sterett, the cashier, resigned, 
and on Saturday, notice was given that the bank 
would pay specie for its notes under $5, and many 
persons came forward and declared in the public. 
papers thatthey would receive its bills at their no- 
minal value in exchange for any commodities which 
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i fh they had to sell, without any advance of price, &¢. 
neue Whiie the City bank wasthus beset, the Mechanics’ 
‘i bank was in like manner besieged on Friday—the 
iy run continued until Saturday about 12 o’clock; but 
| every demand being promptly and liberally met, 
i the people retired from “the unprofitable contest,” 
i 4! and applications for specie, either at this bank, or 
| at the City bank hadnearly ceased. Very consider- 
able demands were made upon some other banks; 
| but the run was soon stopped by a free payment of 
He the precious metals, and confidence in the Balti- 
more banks was more generally restored than could 
have been expected, according ‘to our last advices 
at the moment of writing this article. If any thing 
should reach the editor before his return home, 
which he deems important for the people to know, 
SET iy in time to prepare and remit it for this paper, it shall 
ae be added in a postscript. 
: ae Postscript. We have nothing to add, needful to 
ae be Known at thistime, except to say, that the run 
; : upen the banks appears to have subsided,and things 
i to have resumed their regular course, as heretofore. 


op Se There has: been some very “foul play” in this bu- 
yi Baa siness which the editor, at adistance from home, 
ee" cannot clearly understand; but ifit shall be thought 
Pini ca useful to justice, a history of the transactions shall 


Se or institution concerned in creating an wnnecessary 
, excitement ata period when the coolest judgment 
va of the people was required to meet the severest 
i ene emergency that Baltimore ever experienced—but 
| ‘4 sp through which, we have no doubt, she will pass with 
i ied honor, as when she met other enemies in arms- 


i] 
bt be published next week, regardless of any person 
; 


ee General remarks. So far as the editor is at pre- 
: ni pis sent informed, he will gladly receive from his friends 
Bie hare at a distance the bills of either of the Baltimore 
: Po banks in payment of debts due to him. They all 
: ie are institutions of several years standing, were bot- 
Be. batts tomed upon good capitals, and, in general, have 
A Date 5 been as prudently conducted as any inthe United | 
ae States. We have no hesitation in saying, that they 
| aa if are as solvent as those of any other city. Nor will 
vt aid the localbanks suffer more by the stoppages of our 
saat merchants, than the banks of other places hare 
jaan done, in proportion to their respective capitals. 
nea Take out those whe speculated in the stock of the 
He ; bank of the U. States, the losses by whom will chiefly 
ae fall upon that bank,and the failures in Baltimore have 
: been, or will be, of less comparative amount per- 
at haps, than others of the same class in any of our 
fi 3 cities or large towns. ‘The distress of dealing men 
fe i is general, and pretty equally felt in all parts of the 
13,508 - country; and it must be so, for like causes will pro- 
ee Gh duce like effects every wlrere. We speak thus of 
ee Baltimore, not because it is the place of our home; 
eet but becase we verily believe what we say—assur- 
ita t ing our readers, if the assurance is required, after 
pce the mannerin which the RreisreR has been con- 
gt ducted for nearly eight years,—that we could not 
ties if disgrace its pages by a wilful untruth, or express 
the te an opinion in it which we did not believe correct, 
eg to save all the banks in the world from instant anni- 
- hilation. 

Many incidents like thase which have happened 
| | in Baltimore must and will take place in the cities 











| : and towns of the United States. There is no help 
APsiet for it--it is the natural operation of things about 
: which so inuch has been said in this work, and 

i was to be expected with certainty. We have been 
he | inundated with paper money—we have compared 
| it to a harlot exposing her beauties to tempt the 
he people to sin. They imprudently borrowed when 


pete ie 


a degree of veneral extravagance in living, such as 
perhaps, never existed in any country before —its 
scarcity willdepress property so much, that man 
who owe one third of what they agreed to vive « 
little while ago for certain houses or lands, must sa 
crifice the two thirds to pay the balance yet due. 
This is dreadful, and will break down many an ho. 
nest heart. But itis the very principle of thingy 
to seek their level—almost every excitement of the 
human system is succeeded by a correspondent de. 
pression. And how canit be otherwise in the Unit. 
ed States? Such has been the wisdom of our policy 
that we have purchased of foreigners from 20 to 30 
millions more than they purchased of us—and now 
the price of every thing that we have to sell is re. 
duced 50 percent. on an average—and foreign 
goods too, are sacrificed for less than the half of 
‘theircost. In the mean time, domestic industry is 
paralized, and the interests of those on whom we 
should rely for safety, are prostrate. We allude to 
the manufacturers and others who create and sus. 
tain the Home MankeT, which is the only market 
that can be relied upon. And itis just as reasonable 
to expect that there will not be great distress in 
such a state of things, -as to affect to believe that 
man may forever escape discase or death. This is 
not a new doctrine—we have preached itfor years, 
and at length it seems we are about to be believed, 
by the misery which our want of political and do- 
oe economy has caused to fall so heavily upon 
3. : 

The distress throughout the United States will 
begeneral. Hundreds of those who were consider. 
ed as our greatest merchants, must become bank- 
rupis, and the British traders may be expected to 
lose from five to ten millions by them, in the pre- 
sent year, besides the sacrifice on vast quantities of 
goods which they have shipped “to order” in the 
spirit ofrash adventure, or with 2 view to destroy 
ourhome manufactures. But let us be encouraged 
—we are able to bear this trial, and good will come out 
of it. The editor told a most respectable gentle- 
man, at the head.of one of the banking institutions 
of Baltimore, who spoke tohim abouthis [the edi- 
tor’s] prophecies, he would again venture to pre- 
dict, that the worst, though close at and, had not 
yet arrived in the United States, and that then we 
should have better times, for honest men would get 
into fashion,—and that our solidly bottomed char‘er- 
ed companies would seek to do business with plain, 
economical and productive men, instead of specu 
lating madmen and visionary schemers. ‘The lat 
ter classes, in many cases, allied to, or acting the 
part of precious scoundrels, have had their day 0 
honor, in the vulgar estimation; it is time that the 
others should have theirs—and Mr. Jack-plane’s 
daughter have as much respect in the ball-room, * 
it pleases her father to let her gothere, as Mr. Vole 
maker’s or Mr. Land-dealer’s. Again we say, let the 
productive people, the men and women entitled to 
enjoy the good things of this life, be encourage’ — 
the day is near when they will triumph over the 
wretched races of various gamblers,—who, 60m 
manding a large portion of the circulating medium, 
have despised those who gave to that medium its 
degree of currency or value, beyond that mS 
rags. And this people, the sinews of every countty» 
the true patriots of every land, will interpose ** 
effectually resist oppression on well-conducted ban 

é ° 6226 ¢ t 
or well-disposed individuals, let 1t come from =. 
quarter it may; and command that deference 





hak this sort of money was cheap, and must now return 


it, When it is dear. Its plenty raised’ all sorts of ; 
property far above its legitimate value, and led to 
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uational and state legislatures, which the pride of STATEMEN | 
fictitious wealth or pomp of temporary prosperity —. vt OF EkFouTS acetals em 
has so much ‘denied them for twenty years past. { 
‘he pur fe) i i : 
The purgati n now taking place in all parts of the Species of Merchandise. Quantity.) Val 
United states is necessary to the health of the com- : Pm 
munity—~our soul is in travail with the sufferings of fae + 
honest men, and we fell also for those who have | **”" *** + I IR "Coy 108.638 
speculated without designing fraud, (and some such y em : 24 5,88 17808 
there are)—yet we are quite willing to bear our “ere . ve 102,577] 333,378 
ti f the di ‘ . Ashes, pot . ° . tons 6,400 90 
portion of the disadvantages and trials which must pearl ; é eae 2,137 36a eee 
attend the progress of the people of this republic Skins and Furs . * dollars - “a 808:435 
from political folly and domestic extrava afee, toler’. “i «” : : unds | 542,919 973.414 
an enlightened poli J : a * s : ‘ rrels 36,875 479,37 
i Se, A ened policy and wholesome economy— | Pork i Me ee 17.5531 403,719 
mege beto rae & proper equality, and endear aoe i ee See Ae pounds pp 102,387 
mie “Wer-1es OF Our country to all its citizengas the | Butrer . : ‘ ‘ ake 655.5471 3 1,810 
common patrimony'of their children, Cheese P be Peg Oe 536.007 recs 
Lard 2 . é P — 1,363,663 sete 
: Hides ‘ . ° + No. of 5,397] 6 74a 
Horned cattle « ° .’ an 4714 Th 
Exports of the Uni ie ae ES | ee ee 
xports of the United States, Me bas 5 a ces L ‘a ae 
Shee ° 2 5 —_ oe 
Letter from the secretary of the treasury, transmitting Hogs or . . a9 es rr ae 
statements of the exports of the United States, duri ng Podltry: ° ‘ « dozens 1,1 3/336 
the year ending 30th September, 1818. Sy } ed ip Re. bushels Bascony Sos 616 
. 5 WS 5.19 | 1675.1: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, J 1 mre. ¢ F ? ‘ om "47,961 ° 31 
Sr#it have the i » JAN, 1, 1819, Oats ‘ : i . ao ed 7961 
m-—TI have the honor to transmit a Statement of | Barley . ° : . ~ 13.074 aoe? 
the exports of the United States, Guting tte year|Soe")..*. °° oa 13.673] 27°344 
ending the 50th September, 1818, amounting in va- nfl a aa om 22,760] 39.839 
lue, in articles of Apples . : ; ‘eee een 64,054 
Domestic produce or manufacture 73 954 4am | Flour ‘ é ° © me Payas7oran ern ne 
F . Boe 4,437 Meal rye ° ° . -— “" ef 905.870 
oreign do, do, 19,426,696 A , ; ra i 592,343 
ei buckwheat et as " 34 ace 
" nand shorts . ° « bushels 
$93,281,133 |shipstuf | wk ew | |g IF 220 
Whi : ~—._.. | Biseuit or ship bread ° ~ barrels 76.795 Poop 1 
hich articles appear to have been ex orted t hang do. . ° kegs 60,709 hao 
the fol) \ 7 : a . P oO Rice o * . « tivree : 50.9 6 
owing countries, viz. lidigo . ° ec; eee 8 181] 3,262.57 
To = northern countries of Cotton, sea island . . Shag: alii and Sabb aan 
urope KEA Ox other «4 » ‘ ia the has 82 
— Tl de ‘ i ? 51,554,259 1,081,424. Tobacco r cy . ° hhds sath, te 27,524,430 
ie dominions of the | Fianeced : : bushels | on g*o >| 92267,429 
: Netherlands 4,192,766 3,022.71] | pa ° . - + pounds ah mae ; 
~ P m 4 ~ p¢ c * . } ops > ° * * — 
aaa Sritain 44,425,552 2,252,280 |Musurd’ « 2° 7, | 474890) 175,087 
Prance 10,566,798 3,283.79] | Wax. ° : ‘ wn 184435 Py 
Spain 4,589,661 2,967,252 | Hovsehout furniture = + sg’ dollars | “5s ; 
Portugal 9 me, oof 3<9< | Coaches and other carriages . _ + a 99,134 
Th ; §: 3650,019 248,158 | Hats R ; Rey ap 36,360 
— ps mat Towns & ports Saddlery ° . tae irae 
of Germa ™" Beer, porter and cider, in casks . ‘ne ’ 
Yo all others 2,260,027 1,073,491 dog: ie hie. ee 19,090] 29,776 
2 9,915,355 4,915,589 Boots ) ° . “ pairs : O18 25,590 
Shoes, silk ° ° e _ 316 ~—— 
=o —— » leather ‘ e _ } 
Si 3,854,437 19,426,696 Candles, tallow ° ° ° Pounds Pres: Rees yo 
————, rite shat tiie Wax » ° ° — 5.355 b 887 
Thave the honor to be, ae ’ ° ° : sat 3,178,457 Ps +4 
Very respectfully, sir, Smutf ':, —z oC! 4,478 537 
your obedient servant, Pobaceo, manufactured * : a 1486240 371°s60 
a 5 ’ . 
The speak WM. H. CRAWFORD. seins sg |g | H8BSOROF 07-454 
speaker of the house of representatives. Leathers. , : : = | "eevee 22eme 
Lead ; F _ y ad. oaa's 68 56,880 
g Maple sugar , Fe e- _ 62903 “see 
es TATEMENT OF EXPORTS, Bickers eRe mil. “Sass 
1 ; ° 4 Sane 7 ° ‘ 5 
colnmenan, ind manufacture of the United States, |tmneiins &", * | * | eallons ie Be 
he 9 ing the Ist af October, 1817, and ending Spirits of turpentine . ‘ =~ 6138 12.739 
st of September, 1818. Cauvass and sail cloth ° * pieces ae 
~— Cables and cordage . . cw. 5,102) 6 ow 
: Cards, wooland cotton . dozens 68 aes 
Spe@ies of Merchandise. Quantity! Vatue, | O s ; cone Sasa 
Fish, dri ae ——— -_—. o nails . ° . * pounds 213,573! ion 
»Gned or smoked , : ceca ss castings . ° . doil f 21,356 
pickled , quintals} 308,717] 1,080,510 wer ir 14,963 
0. ‘es 8 heerele]  “S5110) ‘sos ase gut 7 pp ame 
Oil sperm Ao, é F kegs 7100 sae a Iron ahd steel . ° _ ac. 33.42 
cy ee > gallons} 908'467 156°380 ~ th ol can + «gallons | 260;9471 ag0's10 
Whalebone . i : — 986,252] 493,126 | Choculate . - ; pounds} 58.993] 14.748 
Spermaceti candles ie: * pounds Pern 1,531! Gunpowder. . " i ds 606/343 2,309 
Staves and headi é r ol 3142] 137,314 Cupper and brae ‘ ; ™ ee . 151,564 
shingles , 6 4 ~“ 25,566 766 980 | ecu ced a ame Spiadore dollar: 
Cops and poles, Ra: 66,342' 1991026} Midieinal drugs : _— dos 33,579 
dards and plank ~ . 2905 603,910 | Wool, nnrino . R nd ails a 26.887 
Wu timber . ° t 91,783] 1,285,032 | Buckwheat : oad a te 60,935 30,467. 
lumber of all kinds a 26,492/ 145,706 | Merchandise, and all other ecticies 20 40 
Masts and dollars 3 107 \67 | ’ IT other artictes : 
oak | spars é p's P AGf not enuderated~Manutactured dollars e 
vark, and other dye it 30,196 raw produce én 2 333,487 
all manufactures of . ai e 202,310 P fi, 302,108 
° e 193,474 | Total vain oregoi | OOO 
’ © of the foregoing stateraent, dolls] = 73,854,137 
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Statement of exports, the produce and Si 
resctes , roduce and manufacture of foreign coun-| A SUMMARY 6 ination © 
trite cone . ig RY of the value and destiriation of thé éxports of the U- 
eats mensing the 1st Oct. 1817, and ending 30th Sept, 1818. __ States, agreeably to the and shader. of the U, 
quantity or value. 4 eae 
Species of merchandise. Entl'd toy Not ; Total. ed 5 ee 
sawback /entitied. Domestic ' Foreign | 2 * FF 
a i PR x tet Whither exported. eo5° 
alue of goodsfreeofduty dolls. - + [1,790,035} 1,790,035 } produce. produce.} * 8 § = 
: at 71-2 percent. — | 106,869} 24.281! "131,150 e326 
35 do- — | 1,722,233] 528,480) 2.250.713 7 -—- eh i 
20 do — | 612,054) 116,614] "72g ,6|Russia— - . . 87,138: 353,381 
25 doe — | 2,489,781] 319,848] 2.800 620 ——_ vats “| 441,019 
so do. - 94,517] 55,682] 150,,99)2WweGen ae ae ° 110,658, 6,513 
_ 83 13 dow _ 257,465) 411,389] 363,854 Swedish West Indies . ° 278,846; 69,299 
Wines, Madeira ‘ galls} 11,050} 1,630) 19.680 —~| 465,316 
Burgundy, Champaign &e. — 1,131 210 1,341 Denmark and Norway ° 94,034 94,158} 
Sherry and St. Litcar _ 4,31 40 4,710 Danish West Ludies - . 983,583; 557,573} 
Claret,&c.in bottles or cases — 7,196] | 1,34 8,542 ee ee} 1,729,568 
Lisbon, Oporto, &ee _ 3,121 42 3,547 Holjand » . . ; 3,501,920 2,754,943 
Teneriffe, Fayal, &e- - 31,629} 4,46 36.095 Duteh W. Indies and Am. colonies) 637.283, 208,643 
 allother | =|} 253,852} 32,764] 286.616 Dutch ast Indies - : 53,563: 49,135 
Spirits, from grain A - 20,125, $671} 25,706 at 7,215,807 
from other materials ~ 99,985) 17,684 117,669 England, Man, and Berwick 30,944,698! 1,162,737 
Molasses : —_ 10 ,836 648 21,478 Scotland ° . . 3.895.226 62,676 
Beer, ale, & porter in bottles = — 4,745 241 4,986} 1feland, . ° ° ° 2,230,573 13,841 
_ otherwise = 130} 1,939 2,069 Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, & Aldernay 10,112" - - 
Oil, foreign fishing, Whale, &c. — 13,208 186 13,39 4{ Gibraltar a ° ° 1,357,599: 760,702 
vlive, in easks — 17,554 5,463 23,17 British West Indies ~ ° 3,488,653. 15,374 
Teas, bohea . Hs. 22,987} 1,249 24,236) p EastIndies - = | 92,813; 274,779 
souchong and other black — 592,023} 8,133] 600,156) ,\°™. oundiand, and British fisheries 49,178: + - 
imperial, gunpowder, &e. — 118,405; 1,399) 119,80 ** aeacta American colonies 2,355,700, = 2,171 
hyson and young hyson — 623,301} 22,073] 545,374) ; ‘ee | 45,717,829 
hyson skin & other green, — 530,179} 12,197 542,376) - be Hanse Towns & ports in Ger’y.| 2,260,027 1,073,491 
Coffee — | 5,809,388) 286,449} 6,095,837! ~ j maneet 3,333,518 
Cocoa — 713,215, 76,151] 789.367 French European ports on Atlantic | 8,414,543 2,651,702} 
Sugar, brown en 17,231,554] 930,471|18,162,025 ports on thy Mediterranean 304,902 694,875 
white, clayed, or powder d— 3,341,868) 553,307] 3,895,175 W. Indiesand Am. columes 1,895,108 456,095 
loat - rod 704 Bourbon and Mauritius §2,245; 21,119 
Almonds a 47,793 49.14) 4 — 14,490,589 
Fruits, = and plums ~ 6,538 7'95g|SPanish myrepenn eee os Atlantic | 521,635; 84,326 
he _ 50.867 55.7 : onthe Mediterranean 77,763, 10,299 
raisins. in eee and boxes — 17,406 oy LS na the other Canaries 194.715! 57,311 
— - r ° * oe 
all other a 3,658 4,822\51 0) cas C by. & ; 129,735; 35,874 
Candles, tallow ‘ 52,184 52,184) noe, SPROiay: Musquito 
. wax or spermace > . * 717! gpani h W, Indi . : a 134,044; 398,978 
Cheese _ 13: 864 141,705 pais e £ncies, & Am. colonies 3,531,769 2,380,464 
Soap 06.3 78,819 84,319 — i 7,556,918 
‘Tallow =| 323,422 332,925] ap nie ‘ : . 1,323,337} 7,643 
Spices, maee i 297 403 ogee 1 tite Rites : 486,186! 10,172} 
nutmegs mi 600 1,202 Cond de Verd ; - ot zores - 25,605 13,449 
cinnamon 7,797 13,125 | I ‘Be staat ° e 57,249; 18,699 
cloves = 19,812 19'3.49|> O8stof Brazal & other Am. colonies} 757,1.3} 198,196 
pepper — | 2,701,388 2,822,465 | ravti - 2,898,177 
mento — | ° 23,323 ener 8 ey oe 94,298} 36,253 
Shinese cassia Chie oi 127,725 224,310 R ' 130,55! 
Tobseeoyman ed. other than sn as 2,399 25,679 italy and Majta_ - ° . 101,173 1,037,304 1.138.477 
Snu “ 6,478 14,985 |-7.: P ; Gi 
indigo — $24,677 369420 — & other Austrian ports in the | 
Coun P ™ | 9,370,964 10,080,814 riatte . “4 ° 23,859: 469,849 493,108 
Guapowder week: 75,731 272.234) -7 . —— —_ 3,70: 
Glue | aN 658 206|,urkey, Levant,Egypt,Mocha, Aden} 25,582} 200,705 F 
Quicksilver wr .» 18,264) ¢); 226,287 
Faints, ochre, dry =] 106,595 ee. ts . : - 432,504!1,326,194 . 
, : in oil a 224 1,724 Asia i ; 1,758,6 
white and red — 21,293 $2'292 » Generally : ° 85,754; 536,708 
Pe whiting and Paris white — 102,845 10258451 West Indies 622,462 
Lead, pigs, bars, and sheet — | 1,302,739} 38,679] 1,341,418}. generally = - * 2,147,826) 439,192 3 
manufactures of,and shot — 27,440 $3,075] 5 SRtvhsn , Mae 
Cordage, cajles,and tarred . =| - 455,809 155,809} OPe do. - ‘ 394,794] 329,00 
uotarredendyara = ™ 1,12 1,122! ag ciel ii! ore 
Cord’ge,t wine,packthread & seins — 4,996 —_—" » do. : : ¥17,713| 83,244 
Copper &com’sition, n's&spikes—] 135115 Probes ss Hii, Nad 
Iron & steel wirenotabove hu. 15 = Wig Sieg} oU"" Seas - ° 4,648] 42,234] 99 
a ye ao. = }. 19,031 20.738 , , b) 
. Iron, nails ~~ 288,10 310,212|" orth West coastof America - 87,204} 416,906 110 
bars and bolts, rolled " cut. 6,863 7.452 —" 
utherwise — 9,03 9,323] Total—dollars, +f - 93,281.19 
= —s ars 557|__ SUMMARY of the value of exports from each state_—= 
sheet, sod, and hvop am 2,325 3.309 be] i Al Es. Domestic} Ferergit. —. 
oo pit 1,017 2,305 New Harnpsbire - . e 114,233 16,415) 130,088 
um bush - 14] Verinunt : ° . 240.069 ee 940,0 
ry asses, 23,186) 27,735|Massachusetts : - | 5,698,646} 6,299,510 11,9981 
' , i 1,114/Rh - ° ° . | 1,0 
Fish, foreign caught ad dried gens] + go! ya , 74500) oero6at M77 564 
Giass, black quart bottles &roce. 691 78i|New York - ‘ ‘ 12.982 504} 4,8 5969711787820 
window, notabove 8 inches ; New Jersey . : apr abe ’ 25,951 
by 10 100 sg. ft (35 enisylvania ‘ : ; | 8,759,40 
not above 10 in. by 12 — 276 390 Senne my : Wreeses ee Ktt} "31,525 
buve do. _ eG , ontee: 7 % i seed § : 70,734 
B a ” 49|Marviand - ° m 4,945,322) 2,625,412 | 7,5 “sl 
Boots te pairs, 515) 515!*Districtof Columbia - - | 1,264,734} 238,717, 1,403: 
Shoes and slippers, sills 7. 504 660) Virginia : . . 641,414] 74,832) 7,016,2% 
, leathers, tax men, &c. — 1,414) 1,710|North Carolina - 4 : 948 ash ae) | 948,75 
Cigars M. 2,321 2,515|South Carolina . : 11,184,298 256,664 11,140, 
Cards, plsying pack» ° + 1,584|Georgia - . . ~  t101977,051, 155,045 /11, 1 
Duck, Russia pieces} 492 662|Lovisiana - - + 12,176.90] © 747,999}12,924%, 
"Havens _ 798 881| Mississippi é . - 4° 84,764; = 12,093) 0552 
; w oe Fob 6| Michi i . . 2 ~~ a 
Russia shectiugs, brown oo 24 *- 240 ee ae * = tle —_-—— ir 138 
white > , 25,696/93.251.' 
Pt ; e- 10 Total— 437)\19,42 °° 
Lions No. of Me: , ‘ otal—dollars, {73,554.45 ie ser” 
eee ’ . Et *Geogetown « * a 66 a 25,000 7 7 
Cota} value of the foregoing dolls, 15,628,09713,798,59° 91,426,696. Alehedria Ve ss Z 1,197,940 717,113 | 4,331,99 
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A SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Of the value of the exports of the growth, produce and 
" manufacture of the United States, during the year 


ending on the 30th day of September, 1818, 


—_ 





ll 


THE SEA 


2,187,00°; 































Fisheries ed fish or cod-fishery ‘> = | 1,081,000 
pickled fish or river fishery 
(herring, shad, ereenae - inal 
mackare PS as : 
1 & bone] 495,000 
whale (eo nad candies | 204,000 
spermace nnnee.| 789,000} cus aie 
THE FOREST £601,000 
e e + 808,000 
siinsandfurs * . ‘ yo 
— tana 
ag wow oS (boards, staves, shingles, 
hoops and poles, hewn timber}, 
masts and spars, ke.) - 202000 
oak bark, and other dye + ’ 
naval — (tar, pitch rosin, 537,000 
turpenune) - asl. e__—«(1,275,000 
Ashes, pot and pearl Beteiaatng 4,612,000 oe Cea 
TN oy cm ’ ’ 
AGRICULTURE einiil 
f animals 
vias hides, live cattle eye 
butter and cheese . ¥ 843,000 
pork (pickled) bacon, lard, live 754,000 
hogs - ° . 
Po and mules - . py 
won| 30,000] 
wool of sheep : , ; 1.093.000 
wee cae PTT 
Vegetable food 7 - - |12,463,000 
” wheat, flour, and biscuit — yee 
Indian corn and meal > ae aoul 
_—e SS - » | 3,263,000 
riee ° . 
all other, (oats, pulse, pota- 347,000 
toes, apples) - ° ers | 19,048,090 
: - » | 9,867,000 
T : . ° ° 31,33 
i: Ee a ’ a ree 
All other agricultural preducts i. 1,000 
Segsced |e uy ee 5,000 
mape mga °C - + | 178,000 
— ’ : o j bc ? 55,008 
various items, (poultry,mus-| 4,000 
tard,&c.) - : 712,000 
MANUFACTURES 2,439.0 
Domestic materials 
soap and tallow candles 498,000 
leather,boots, shvues, saddlery} 108,000 
hats - - . 24,000 
grain, (spirits, beer& starch)} 146,000 
wood, (including coaches & 
ether carriages) . $28,000 
cordage and canvass - j62,000 
iron : . . 73,000 
Various items, (snuff, wax, 
candles, tobacco, lead, lin- 
seed oil &c.) 800,000 
: ———} 2,039,000 
Foreign materials 
spirits from molasses 170,000 
sugar refined - : 15,000 
chocolate - . ° 2,000 
ta grt - . 152,000 
rass and copper : 34,000) 
medicinal drigs - 27,000 
————-| 400,000 
: ——-——} 2,439,000 
UNCERTAIN 640,00 
Articles not distinguished in return 
manufactured . ‘+ 338.000 
raw produce ° ° es 302,000 
eae cee, 640,000 
Total—dollars * * + 173,854,437 
Sea Is} 7 § " 
Cola ne a valucd a cents per Ib 





4 Goods paying duties ad valorem, 





STAEMENT OF THE DUTIES 
Collected on the importation of articles, which were afterwards ¥t- 


exported, without 


ing entitled to drawback. 





Species of Merchandise. 





at 74 per cent. - 
15 - . ° ° 
20 . . = 
25 - . ° ° 





30 «', - 
831-3 . se oe 
Wines, Madeira’ - - . : 
Burg’dy, Champ’n, Rhenish,&c. 
Sherry and St. Lucar - - 
Claret, &c.in bottles or cases - 
Lisbon, Oporto, &c. - - 
Teneriffe, Fayal, Kc. - > 
Allother - ° a - 
Spirits, fromgrain - -  - « 
other materials - _- 
Molasses . 
Beer, ale and porter, in bottles - 
otherwise - . 
Oil, foreign fishing, whale and other fish 
Olive, incasks .- oe - 
Teas, Bohea - - ° - . 
souchong and other black 
imperial, gunpowder, &c. 
hyson andyounghyson -~— - 
hyson skin and other green 


Coffee - : = Ce ° — 
Cocoa . - ° ° ° ° 
Sugar, brown - - - - : 
white, clayed or powdered - 
Almonds - : . - . . 
Fruits, prunes and plums - - 


figrs se - a = a 
raisins, in jarsand boxes 


allother - > - 
Candles, wax or spermaceti - : 
Cheese - - . - - > 
Soap - - - - - - 
Tallow - - 2 - . - 
Spices, mace - : - - . | 
nutmeg's + - : ° 
cinnamon - - . . 
cloves - - - - - 
pepper ; . : ms 
pimento - - - - 
Chinese cassia - . - 
Tobacco, manufactured, other than snuff. 
andsegars -« : - - - 
Snuff - ° - ° > - 
meee ga eB gee 
Cotton - - - - - - 
Gunpowder . - . - : 
Glue : . > : - : 
Quicksilver + . - - : 
Paints, ochre, dry - - - : 
in oil - . ° ‘ 


white andredlead@ - . 
Lead, pigs, bar andsheet - =~ 4 
manufactures of, and shot. 
Cordage, twine, packthread, and seines 
Copperjand composition, nails and spikes 
Iron and steel wire, not above No, 18, 
ee do. 
Iron, nailg «se SN 
anchors” - - - 
in bars and bolts, rolled - - 
mS hammered - 


Amount 
of duty. 
a 
DOLLS, cTs 
1,821 07 
79,272 & 
23,323 80 
79,962 _ 
16,704 60 
37,129 66 
1,630 
210 
240 . 
942 20 
413. 
1,786 40 
8,191 
3,062 35 
9,018 84 
32 40 
36 15 
193 90 
27 90 
1,365 75 
162 37 
2,558 57 
825 41 
10,595 04 
4,025 01 
14,322 45 
1,523 02 
27,914.13 | 
22,132 21 
41 44 
15 60 
146 25 
982 09 
23 28 
43, 02 
615 51 
165 
95 03 
106 
361 20 


1,332 


9 25 
9,686 16 
1,513 68 
9,795 10 


2,328 
1,020 84 
6,742 80 
21,297 30 
15,720 24 
1] 96 
2,191 68 
AS 80 

22 
327 87 
386 79 
11272 

22 
74 04 
184 80 
153 63 
663 27 
130 56 
683 50 
133 20 





sheet, rod andhoop + - 


} 2,460 































































































__ STATEMENT OF THE DUTIES—contryvep, 


Amount 
Species of Merchandise. of duty. 
DOLLS. CTS 
Steel - “ . . w a a ae 688 
Alum - ° ° © ° ° 14 
Salt - - Sd © isi @ ad . 1,137 50 
Coal ° ° SR a - 2 20 
Fish, foreign caught, dried - ~ ‘ 90 
_ Glass, black quart bottles - . 273 60 


do, 10 ‘do 12 478 50 

Shoes, silk - . . ° « 46 80 
leather for men, &c. |. « . 74 
Segars - - , os. “ 485 

Cards, playing - + + =. » 475 20 
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window, not above 8 inches by 10 50 








Total, - - dolls.j428,184 52 
Treasury Department, | | 
Register’s Office, Dec. 31st, 1818. 
JOSEPH NOURSE, Regisier, 








Captain Biddle and Lord Cochrane. 


FROM THE POLITICAL REGISTER. 

The following letter from captain James Biddle, 
of the United States’ ship Ontario, to his friend com. 
Bainbridge, as being the correct statement of a 
transaction, in all its relations, highly interesting to 
our country, will be read with pleasure by every 
person of American feeling ~ and, as vindicating the 
rules and character of our naval service, we trust 
it will obtain the decided approbation ofthe depart- 
ment: 

United States ship Ontario, 
New-York, May 19, 1819. 
To Com. Bainbridge, Reston. . 

My pear srn—You have seen that during my late 
cruise, I had a correspondence with lord Cochrane, 
upon the subject of a salute, in which reference was 
made to a ship formerly under your command.— 
The transaction is one to which more importance 
has been attached than it merits; and as this unne- 
cessary importance has arisen from misconception, 
permit me to relate to you all the facts, together 
with my view of the subject. 

When I was first on my way to Chili, I often re- 
flected upon the propriety of my saluting a flag 
which was not recognized by the government of the 
United States. I was of opinien, that it was not 
strictly proper; but, under al] circumstances, Ideem- 
ed it advisable; and, therefore, upon anchoring at 
Valparaiso, in January, 1818, I acquainted the go- 
vernor, that I would salute, if an equal number of 
guns would be returned. The governor informed 
me that some troops were stationed a few leagues! 
from town, andthatthey might be putin motion in 
consequence of any unexpected firing at the fort; 
that he would send off to acquaint the military offi- 
cer with my arrival, and that on the following morn- |! 
ing he would notify to me when he was prepared to 
return my salute, which he would do, gun for gun. 
During the whole of the followmg day f was accord- 
ingly prepared to salute, and expected every mo- 
ment a message from the governor. No message, 
however, did come; no salute was fired; nor was any 
satisfactory explanation ever made to me on the 
subject. The yery least, therefore, I could do was | 
not to salute the fort at any subsequent visit. Still, ; 
however, I would not omit any mark of personal ci- 
vility to the Chihan officers; and, theretore, when 

eneral San Martin visited my ship, I saluted him 





with fifteen guns, and I saluted the supreme direc- 





ne, 


—— 


tor with a like number of guns, upon his making 
similar visit. 

I returned from the Columbia river to Chili, with 
the same determination not to salute where my own 
offer had once been neglected; but still to cultivate 
friendly relations with the government wherever 
this point of honor was not concerned. With this 
disposition, on my arrival at Valparaiso, I paid a vi. 
sit to the governor Don Luisde la Cruz, and also to 
lord Cochrane, who during my absence had obtained 
command of the Chilian squadron. © Soon after visit. 
ing lord Cochrane, I received a letter from him, in 
which he begged to remind me, (for the length of my 
services he said must have made me aware of the fact) 
that ships of war, when arriving in a friendly port, 
had ever been in the habit of saluting publicly; that 
there was only one exception within his remem. 
brance, which was the American frigate Essex, at 
Gibraltar, in 1800; she abstained from saluting the 
flag of lord Keith, the British admiral; and lord 


| Keith felt it his duty to require the salute, or on re- 


fusal, that the Essex should forthwith quit the port, 
which latter alternative was embraced. ‘the style 
ofthis letter was equally unexpected and offensive, 
From a desire to conciliate, I had overcome my 
feelings at the neglect of my own offer to salute.— 
I had even paid the first visit to lord Cochrane, per- 
sonally astrangerto me. Instead of receiving are- 
turn of my visit from that officer, the first notice of 
it from him was a complaint of my not having first 
saluted him, accompanied by an intimation that if] 
did not comply, I should be expelled the port, as the 
Essex had once been for a similar neglect. 

It was impossible not to feel the arrogance of this 
pretension: but I determined not to suffer it to influ- 
ence my good disposition towards the government 
of Chili. Inmy answer to lord Cochrane, therefore, 
I stated that I was aware it was usual, upon the ar- 
rival ofa vessel of war at a foreign port to salute pub- 
licly; that it was my knowledge of this circumstance 
which had induced me, upon arriving at ‘Valparaiso, 
in the preceding January, to acquaint the then go- 
vernor with my arrival, and to inform him I would 
fire the customary salute if an equal number of guns 
would be returned; and that as my offer to salute 
was not accepted then, he would perceive the pro- 
priety of my declining to salute now. In a few 
hours I received a second letter from lord Cochrane, 
saying that he was not acquainted with the regula- 
tions of the government of the United States, and 
that if I would give my word of honor that it was the 
uniform practice of the American commanders in 
chief, without regard to comparative rank orlocality, 
to answer with an equal number of guns the salute 
of all foreign shipsof war, “he would give fresh orders 


| for my salute being so returned,’ but that as the prac- 


tice of all other services with which he had had any 
communication, was to return from a flag ship two 
guns less to the salutes of ships of war not bearing 
a flag of corresponding rank, his instructions hither 
to had been to that effect; and that an alteration of 
the customary mode of proceeding, so far as Te- 
gards the United States, ‘‘must be regulated by the 
communication I might make on the subject.” I he 
offansive style of his first letter I had not consider 
ed necessary to notice in my answer. Therefore 
had only replied that I declined saluting, and as- 
signed my reasons for it; reasons which were obli- 
gatory upon me, and ought to have been satisfacto- 


‘rytohim. My letter could not be misunderstood, 


and as lord Cochrane’s second communication still 
implied the necessity of my saluting, it: was neces- 
sary not only to repeat my intention ‘not to salute 
at all, but to give him to understand that I wo 
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not suffer myself to he ordered out of the port.— 
My answer, therefore, was, that as I declined salut- 
ing altogether, it was nat necessary to enquire whe- 
ther a Salute from aship under my command should 
He answered by an equal or less number of guns; 
that a salute from a national vessel, upon arriving at 
a foreign port, wasa matter of courtesy only; that 
it was entirely optional; that it was sometimes prac- 
tised, it was oftentimes omitted; that in respect to 
what he mentioned ofthe Essex, Ithought he must 
be misinformed, since I was persuaded that my 
friend, captain Bainbridge, who commanded the 
Essex in 1802, would not have permitted himself to 
be ordered out of port in the manner he had stated.* 
This produced from lord Cochrane a third letter, 
wherein he says, that my first letter, in which I stat- 
ed that my visit to him was in my capacity of an 
officer of the United States, and was iniended as an 
evidence of respect to the officer commanding the 
naval forces of Chili, had induced him to conceive 
there could be no intention of disrespect to the flag 
of Chili, in the omission of a salute, and the more so, 
as the very next sentence in that letter very can- 
didly stated that I was aware it was usual on the ar- 
rival of a vessel of war at a foreign port, to salute 
publicly, and that it was my knowledge of this cir- 
cumstance that had induced me, upon arriving at the 
port in January last, to acquaint the governor I 
-would pay the customary salute if an equal number 
of guns would be returned; he requires me to judge 
then his astonishment on receiving my written de- 
claration, that my letter was intended to decline sa- 
luting altogether, and that therefore it was not ne- 
cessary to enquire whether a salute from the ship 
under my command should be answered by an equal 
or 2 less numberof guns. This he says is a public 
matter. 
scntiments, when he finds me add, that a salute from 
a national vessel, upon arriving at a forcign port, is 
a matter of courtesy only; that it is sometimes prac- 
tised, it is oftentimes omitted; he says it is incon- 
testable, that in no port of a civilized nation, are 
an equal number of guns returned by the power 
who may be saluted; that as to the incident notic- 
ed in this letter, he has not erred in fact, though he 
may have committed a mistake in incidental tri- 
les; that he plainly perceives the awkward circum- 
stances in Which I am placed; that 1 myself could 
not regret them more than hedid; that it would de- 
prive him of what, previous to receiving my last let- 


‘@ueeues 


i 


yet 








*The following extract of a letter from commo- 
dore Bainbridge to captain Biddle, will prove how 
totally without foundation isthe story of lord Coch- 
rane:— 

“On my anchoring at Gibraltar, in 1802, where 
admiral sir James Saumarez, and not lord Keith, 
was the commanding naval officer, I did not salute the 
admirai’s flag, because it had been saluted in sight 
of the Essex a short time previous, by the frigate 
Boston, captain M’Neil, my senior inrank. Andasthe 
admiral did not offer tv the ship under my command, 
the usual ceremony to ships of war, on entering a 
friendly port, no acquaintance took place between us 
during my then stay at Gibraltar. But on my re- 
turn again to the rock, admiral sir James Saumarez 
Sent on board the Essex, and offered the customary 
Civilities. 1then waited on him, anda friendly in- 


tercourse followed; but no salute was given by the 
Essex to his flag, nor is there the least shadow of 
truth in my being required to salute any admiral’s 
flag at Gibraltar, or on non-compliance thereof to 
leave the port. Such a demand I should have con- 


am placed, is as ridiculous as it is vu 


But he desires me to judge of his private | 


—_— 


ter, he should have deemed a pleasure, namely, 
of paying bis respects teme, which now consistent- 
ly he could not do, without such an explanation 
shall reconcile the seeming contradiction of my 
public letters. 


«3 


As to lord Cochrane’s private sentiments, I had 


as little todo with them as I had to do with his pri- 
vate churacter; with respect to the mode ofall civi- 


lized nations of returning a salute, it was not the 
question between us, since, from the first, I declin- 
ed saluting at all; and his regret at the awkward 
circumstances in which he perceives so plainly I 
r. 
Lord Cochrane affects to think ne the convicted 
me of contradiction. It will, Ithink, be perceived 
he hasnot done so. Irepeat, that it is usual to salute, 
but as a matter of courtesy; that it is entirely op- 
tional with the man-of-war. Since there is no pow- 
er in a government to compel a foreign man-of-war 
to salute; that a salute is sometimes practised, that 
it is oftentimes omitted. The opinion advanced by 
lord Cochrane, that it is an insult to the flag of the 
port for a foreign man-of-war to omit to salute, is 
perfectly absurd; nor would any officer, conscious 
he himself merited any respect from others, or who 
knew the respect he owed himself, ever make a 
disturbance upon such a matter. Equally absurd is 
it tosuppose that a government has a right to order 
a foreign man-of-war out of port for omitting to sa- 
lute. 
Lord Cochrane speaks of the practice of all ser- 
vices with which he has had communication, and 
sayshe is not acquainted with the regulations of 
the government of the United “tates; but the very 
circumstance, that a governinent has a right toregu- 
late its own mode of answering salutes, makes it 
manifest that it cannot be obligatory upon a man-of- 
war to salute; that it must be optional with her to 
salute or not, as she sees fit. 
I considered the letter of lord Cochrane, as so vul- 
gar and indecorous, that T could not answer it to 
him; and, therefore, I wrote to the supreme direc- 
tor, to acquaint him, that, upon iay arrival, Lhad vi- 
sited the governor and the officer commanding the 
naval forces, and that both visits were intended as 
ceremonies of respect towards the public functiona- 
ries of Chili; that on the following day, the govern- 
or had visited me on board, and I recognized in his 
frank deportment and prompt return of my visit, a 
disposition correspondiag with that wh‘ ch I had uni- 
formly manifested in my several visits to the port; 
that, with respect tothe conduct of lord Cochrane 
towards me, | felt a delicacy,in commenting upon 
it to him; and, with respect to my own conduct 
towards lord Cochrane, [did notdeemit necessary or 
proper to discuss it; that these were matters for com- 
munication with my own government; and that the 
object of my letter, was to assure him, that upon 
my arrival, my conduct had been respectful towards 
the officers with whom I had communicated, and 
that I trusted he would not readily be persuaded to 
believe } had been wanting in these respects to- 
wards the officers of the government of Chili. 

The commanding officer of the naval forces had 
now informed me, that he would not return my off- 
cial visit, and had endeavored to dragoon me into 
saluting. It was, therefore, proper, as the flag had 
not been treated with proper respect, that I should 
not remain in Valparaisolonger than was indispen- 
sable.—'t his consideration, and this alone, deter- 
mined me to relinquish my intended journey to St. 
Jago, to take on board the supplies necessary for 
the continuance of my voyage; and to sail without 


{ 








\ 


sidered absurd in the extreme.” 








idelay. Being ready to sail on the 30th of Decem- 
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ber and about to get under weigh, I received a let- 
ter from lord Cochrane, saying that in consequence 
of the friendly disposition I had professed towards 
the government of Chili, and the ties of amity which 
he trusted would long subsist between the U. States 
and that state, he had to request of me, as the offi- 
cer commanding a ship of war in that port, that I 
would abstain from proceeding to sea, until the 
squadron which was under sailing orders should 
have weighed. I answered, that to enable me to say; 
whether it would be in my power to comply with 
his request, I desired he would inform me at what 
hour the squadron would actually sail. He replied, 
that part of the squadron would weigh immediately, 
and the remainder as soon as practicable; not being 
later than the next evening before dark. I wrote 
to him, that although it was important to me to pro- 
ceed to sea without délay, and I was anxious to have 
sailed that morning, yet from the desire I felt to 
meet the wishes of the government of Chili, as far 
as Was in my power, [ had concluded to remain in 
port that day, but thatit would be my indispensable 
<cluty to sail the next day, and proceed upon my fur- 
ther destination, that I hoped the delay of a day 
would be sufficient; and, indeed, as my destination 
was round Cape Horn, my sailing would not, I should 
think, in any manner affect the views of the squad- 
ron. 
It should be remarked, that just as I received 
Jord Cochrane’s first letter, requesting me to remain 
in port, the frigate San Martin slipt her cable, and 
stood out in the offing; the Chacabuco sloop of war, 
also stood out. The San Martin anchored several 
miles out—the Chacabuco returned at night, and 
<nchored so ciose to us, that I expected the two 
ships would get foul. In the morning, the Chaca- 
Huco again got under weigh, to stand out; and the 
San Martin was also under weigh. These mancu- 
vres, and the character of lord Cochrane, induced 
me to believe, that there was a design to intimidate 
us from sailing; or to attack us, if we attempted to 
goto sea. I did not choose to be driven from my 
purpose by either of these intentions. Inthe morn- 
ing, therefore, at 10 o’clock, having cleared ship 
for action, IT weighed and stood out for sea, passing 
‘near the San Martin and the Chacabuco. They 
offered no molestation; put, soon afterreturned into 
port. eee 
The conduet of these ships satisfied me that lord 
Cochrane had no intention to endeavor to detain me 
by force.—I had informed him the preceding day, of 
my determination to sail—and did sail accordingly. 
Yet his own frigate, the Maria Isabella, made no 
‘movements, nor did the frigate Lautaro, although I 
ot under weigh from within one hundred yards 
of both, under a light breeze. In fact, the pub- 
Jication in the Ghili Gazette, seems conclusive on 
that subject. It states, that as the sudden depar- 
ture of the Ontario, from Valparaiso, had excited 
various rumors, the literal correspondence between 
the admiral and captain Biddle is published for the 
satisfaction of all. The rumors there were probably 
as absurd as they have been here—and to put an 
end to them, it is published that difficulties had oc- 
curred between lord Cochrane and myself about a 
salute—and that af: erwards, lord Cochrane had re- 
quested me to remain in port, which I had declined 
doing, and had sailed. My own belief is, that the 
object of his movements was to overawe us by the 
force of his squadron, and induce us to remain from 
the fear of being attacked. 
In thus leaving Valparaiso, I violated no duty, 
whatever, to the government of Chih. Word Coch- 
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war until his ships could be ready for sea. In point 
of fact, they did not sail until twe weeks after my 





‘departure. WasI bound to delay executing the 


orders of my government, by wasting that much 
time at Valparaiso? My destination too, was in 
course directly opposite to that of his squadron, 
How then could my sailing in any way interfere 
with the projects ef his squadron, An instance 
much stronger than this had occurred in the previ, 
ous December at Lima. Just as the Spanish expe- 
dition was about sailing against Chili, an English 
frigate was on the point of leaving Lima for the 
same place, The government of Lima requested 
her commander to defer his sailing. This he re- 
fused, because he had not been treated with proper 
respectin the port. Yet, although the frigate would 
obviously carry, and did actually carry to Chili the 
first intelligence of the expedition preparing against 
it, yet the government of Lima made no effort to 
detain her by force,, 

With regard to personal civility, so far from re. 
pelling advances from lord Cochrane.it will be seen, 
that I rather waved than insisted on rigid rules of 
ceremony, My own opinion of the usage on such 
occasions, founded on more than nineteen years ex- 
perience inthe navy, isthis: onanchoring in aforeign 
port where there are men-of-war, the man-of-war af 
the port sends an officer on board with a message 
of civility, and offers of assistance, &c. The com- 
mander of the foreign ship then makesa visit, which 
is returned by the commander of the man-of-war of 
the port—and an intercourse is thus opened, which 
is improved or not, according to the disposition of 
the parties. Although this is the most usual course, 
yetitis not always pursued, either from inadvertence, 
or from an opinion that these matters are in them- 
selves of small importance, or from a difference of 
sentiment asto its propriety. Sometimes a man-of- 
war, upon her arrival, sends in the first instance to 
the man-of-war of the port an offer to salute, on 
condition of receiving gun for gun; but this course is 
not frequent, nor is it, in my opinion, the most cor- 
rect, though it is notin any way exceptionable. 

Up to the date of my sailing from the United 
States, you know, we never had any regulations 
about salutes in the navy. But to confirm my opi- 
nion on this subject, I can state, that immediately on 
my arrival at Rio Janciro, an officercame on board, 
with the compliments of the Portuguese admiral, 
and the offer ofany assistance I might want. When 
beating into Callao, the Spanish commodore sent 
his first lieutenant on board before I had ancliorec, 
with compliments of congratulation on my arrival, 
and offers of assistance. In this deportment, I re- 
cognised the character of officers and of gentlemen. 
To both of them I paid a visit the day following, and 
my visit wasin due course returned. To neither of 
them did I pay the compliment of firing a salute, 
though at both places I saluted the forts, previously 
ascertaining that it would be returned gun for gun. 
Upon my arrival at Valparaiso, lord Cochrane ne!- 
ther visited me himself, nor did he send on board 
any message of civility. Although I was not un- 
mindful that the advances towards an intercourse 
between us should properly come from him, yet ! 
waved this consideration, as not being very 1mpor- 
tant, and I paida visit tolord Cochrane. Didhere- 
turn my visit? No; butan two hours after, I received 
his letter, reminding me of a part of my duty, which 
he thought, I had been long enough in the navy to 
know, and insinuating, that if I did not fire a salute, 
he would turn me out of the port. Hat lord Coch- 
rane returned my visit, and in the manner of a gen- 





rane had no right to detain an American man of 





tleman requested of me to salute, he might perhaps 
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: ptained by civility what he certainly could: 
wee extamee for Fisud, I shall ever continue 
<0 much like yourself, and the rest of my brother of- 
ficers, as not to be dragooned by lord Coghrane or 
by any other lord, or by any other man, into a con- 
duct which might bring down reproach upon our 
flag. In fact, had I been undecided about saluting, | 
the very letter of lord Cochrane, calling upon me in 
such a style for a salute, would have determined me 


‘to refuse it. 


It has been suggested, as a motive of lord Coch- 
rane’s conduct, that there were on board the Onta- 
rio, passengers attached to the royal cause, and also 
a million of dollars. The whole sum on board was 
two hundred and one thousand dollars, received at 
Lima, of which $15,000 were for Archibald Gracie 
and Sons, of New York; $15,000 for Mr. Astor, of; 
New York; $11,000 for Mr. Ellery, of Boston; and 
the remainder was shipped by individuals in Lima, 
and consigned to individuals in Rio Janeiro. ‘This 
circumstance could have furnished no cause of com- 
plaint, as it is customary for our ships of war, as well 
as those of other nations, to do so. Itis sanctioned 
by our laws, and no doubt is entertained of its pro- 
priety. During my cruize in the Pacific, two Eng- 
lish men-of-war touched at Valparaiso, having spe- 
cie on board, which they were conveying from Lima 
to Rio Janeiro, nor was any dissatisfaction ever ex- 


pressed on that account, 


With regard to the passengers attached to the 
royal cause, they were two merchants, one lady, and 
one officer. ‘To these two last, I had consented to 
give a passage, at the earnest solicitation of the vice 
king of Peru. I did so, because the vice king had 
yieldedto my earnest solicitation forthe release of 
two American ships, the Beaver and the Canton, and 
because he had, as a personal favor to myself, re- 
stored to liberty many of our unfortunate country- 
men, whomI found in the prisons of Lima, for hav- 
ing been taken in arms against the royalists. Notto 
have granted so slight a request, in return for such 
signal favors to my fellow citizens, I should have 
deemed a total want of feeling and generosity; nor 
could I ever have anticipated, that whilst I was sub- 
jecting myself to the inconvenience of having 
strangers on board my ship, as a return for benefits 
conferred on my countrymen, [ was laying the foun- 
dation of reproaches against me, 


The circumstance of having a Spanish officer on 
board my ship, and the sieaat waueons which indu- 
ced me to receive him, are stated in my detailed re- 
port of the cruise to the secretary of the navy, 
made immediately on my arrival in the U. States, 


In maintaining the intercourse which my duty re- 
quired with the conflicting parties in South Ameri- 
ca, it was difficult to avoid exciting the jealousy of 
one or bothofthem. Knowing the popular senti- 
ments of this country, and seeing many of our citi- 
zens actually engaged in hostilities against them, 
the royalists were particularly disposed to consider 
us as inimical to them. 


A conduct at once respectful and conciliatory to- 
ward them was due to the neutrality of our govern- 
ment, and was no less essential to enable myself to 
act with effect in procuring the release of the pro- 
perty and persons of my fellow citizens in the pow- 
er ofthe royal government. To thisconductI owe 
the success which attended my endeavors to serve 
my country, 

Yery sincerely, your friend, 
And obedient servant, 


a 


‘ 
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AMERICAN COMMERCE PROTECTED. 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser, May 25. 
We. understand that the allusion in the corres 
pondence of lord Cochrane with capt. Biddle, to~ 
the case of a neglect to salute the admiral’s flag b 
the frigate Essex on entering the harbor of Gibral- 
tar in 1802, is grossly incorrect, and that the British 
admiral on that occasion, so far from requiring that 
the salute should be afterwards paid by capt. Bain- 
bridge, in very handsome terms acknowledged that 
under the circumstances none was due. 
Some of the southern papers have shown a strong 
disposition to censure some parts of the conduct of 
capt. Biddle during his late arduous expedition. 
The public are hardly qualified to judge of his con- 
duct, before knowing any thingofit. Whetherthe 
official report of his cruise will be laid before the 
public, we have no means of knowing; but, when it 
18, it will probably be as satisfactory to them, as it 
undoubtedly is to the government, It is known 
that capt. Biddle was instrumental in saving much 
property of some of our citizens; and gentlemen 
concerned in the trade to those remote -seas, feel 
under strong obligations to him, for his faithful per- 
formance of his public duties. {fn proof of which, 
we lay before our readers the following correspon- 
dence; a copy of which we have procured for pub- 
lication: 

Boston, May 10, 1819. 

Dear Sir—We have been informed by letters from 
capt. Crary, and Mr. Higginson, master and super- 
cargo of our ship Levant, that at the time of her 
arrival off the port.of Valparaiso, an attempt ‘was 
made by a Spanish squadron to impede her entry 
into that p!ace, and that the endeavor to restrain 
her would probably have succeeded, but for the 
prompt and voluntary protection afforded by the 
United States’ ship Ontario, under your command. 

Permit us to add to the expression of our respect 
and esteem for your public and private character, 
our warmest acknowledgements for this gallant and 
disinterested exercise of what you have been pleas-. 
ed to consider as an official duty towards the com- 
merce of our country, and at the same time to offer 
you our congratulations on the successful result of 
the many exertions you have made, during your 
late arduous expedition, to fulfil the object of a 
mission so wisely conceived and so happily appoint- 
ed by the government of the United States. We 
are, with respect, sir, your obedient humble ser- 
vants, JAMES & THC. H. PERKINS. 

James Biddle, esq. 





United States’ ship Ontario, 
New York, May 20, 1819. 

Gentlemen—TI had the pleasure to receive yes- 
terday your obliging letter of the 10th inst. address- 
es to me at Philadelphia. The assistance I render- 
ed to yourship, the Levant, when in danger of cap- 
ture off Valparaiso, it was my duty to render. It 
was a duty which I performed with great cheerful- 
ness, as during my late cruise, my endeavors were 
constant and zealous to afford to the persons and 
property of my countrymen, ail the protection 
which the presence ofa public vessel of the United 
States was capable of affording. 

Iam very sensible to your kind and flattering ex- 
pressions; particularly at this moment, when my 
character is assailed in some of the newspapers, for 
a conduct which I had trusted would not have in- 
curred any public reproach; for, however much my 
wishes were on the side of the patriots of South 
America, I felt it incumbent upon me, in my officjal 
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conduct, not to compromit, tn my intercourse with 
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them, the reputation of the flag under which I 
serve. . 

Iam, very respectfully, gentlemen, 

Your most obe’t servant, J. BIDDLE. 

Messrs. James & Tho. H. Perkins, Boston. 

Letier from Mr, Asto-, to capt Biddle. 
a _ New York, May 5th, 1819. 

Srr—I congratulate you on your safe return from 

_ the long and perilous voyage which youhave just 
performed, and in which you have rendered the 
most important services to your country, by having 
rescued and protected an immense property be- 
longing to your fellow citizens, of whom I am one, 
asappearsby aletter from the captain of the ship 
Beaver, of which the following is an extract, 
- In this business I disclaim all other merit, than 
that of having committed no act which could give 
them even the shadow of cause for the confiscation 
of the property. To the presence of capt. Biddle, 
and his representations of the sensation excited in 
the United States, by the capture of the Beaver and 
Canton, are we indebted for the reversal of the de- 
cree.” 

Irequest yout accept my sincere acknowledge- 
ments for the exertions which you have made in the 
case above alluded to. 

Your very humble servant, 
ee JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
To James Brvpir, esq. 

Commander United States’ ship Ontario, 
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National Interests. 








Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of 


domestic industry, to the citizens of the United States, 
No. VII, ) 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1819. 

On almost every subject of investigation, fellow 
citizens, there are €ertain hacknied phrases, which 
pass current as oracular; are received with hardly 
any investigation; and are nevertheless frequently 
extremely fallacious. There is hardly any science 
that has been distorted and disfigured so much in 
this respectasthat of political economy, on which so 
much of human happiness depends. 

We propose, in the present number, to consider 
a maxim of this description, fraught with destruc- 
tion to any nation bv which it is adopted; but which 
is implicitly believedin by a large portion of our 
citizens, and has had considerable influence on the 
legislature of the union. 

The specious maxim is, that 

“TRADE WILL REGULATE ITSELF,” 

which, in all probability, led to that refusal of ade- 
quate protection to the national industry, which has 
overspread the nation with distress—lowered the 
price of some of our chief staples, by depriving them 
of a domestic market—bankrupted so many of our 
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ofregulation of commerce, so that the intercourse 
‘between nations should be as free'as between dif. 
ferent provinces of the same empire. In fact, if jt 
does not mean this, ‘it is difficult to define what it 
can mean; for if a government enacts any regula. 
tion whatever, it cannot with truth or justice be 
said, that “trade regulutes itseif.”” We shall,therefore, 
consider it inthis point of view. +#he result, howe. 
ver, would not. be materially affected by any modi. 
fication or restriction of its provisions, short of ef. 
fectual protection of national industry. This would, 
as the case might be, only accelerate or procrasti- 
ate the final catastrophe, to which it infallibly 
leads. , 
This maxim ought tohave been consigned to oblj. 
vion, centuries since, by the consideration that ne 
trading or commercial nation has ever prospered 
witheut “regulation of trade,;’”? that those nations 
which have devoted the -most scrupulous attention 
to its regulation, have been the most prosperous; 
and that in proportion as it has been neglected, just 
in the same proportion have nations gone to decay, 
The cases of England, France, Spain and Portugal, 
offer powertul illustrations of these positions. But 
we shall not rest satisfied with this mode of defence, 
We shall trace the operation of the maxim in its 
full extent. : 

It presents itself tothe mind in a two-fold point of 





| light— 


I, Supposing it adopted only by a portion of the 
commercial world, what would be its effects on 
those nations wherein it was carried into operation? 

And II. Supposing it to prevail allover the earth, 
how would it affect the industry and happiness of 
mankind generally? 

To form an accurate idea on this or any other 
subject, the safest and best mode is to state the case 
ona small scale, which the mind can readily em- 
brace without distraction, and thence to argue to 
the widest range to which the subject extends. 
We will therefore here confine our view to two 
nations, France and Spain, and suppose that in the 
latter country the maxim we combat is carried into 
full operation, and that trade is allowed “to regulate 
itself’’—but that in the former, it is “regulated” 
by the government, for the protection and encou- 
ragement ofnational industry,.after the example ot 
Great Britain, and indeed almost every country 11 
Christendom, 

In order to do the maxim justice, we will assume, 
that both nations are on a perfect equality in every 
other respect than the “regulation of trade.” We 
will further assume that at the commencement 0! 
the rivalry between them, each nation possesses 4 
circulating medium of 20,000,000 of dollars, and has 
200,000 people empleyed in the cotton, and as many 
in the woolen manufacture, who produce annually 
four millions of yards of each kind of goods, whicli 
is exactly adequate to their consumption. To s!m- 





merchants and traders—deprived thousands of our 
citizens of employment—and, in a word, reduced 
us from the most towering prospects toa most Ca- 
lamitous reverse. 

It willbe perceived that this is a vital part of 
Adam Smith’s doctrine-~indeed, the basis on which 
he has raised his great superstructure; and that we 
have already animadverted on it incidentally, But 
its immense influence on the tate of nations, and its 
most destructive tendency, demand a more minute 
investigation, to which we now solicit your atten- 
tion. 

How far its advocates deem it proper to have it 
carried, we are not quite certain. In its strict ac- 


ceptation, it means a total exclusion of every kind 


plify the discussion, we confine ourselves te thos? 
| twe branches. But the reasoning will equally apply 
to every species of manufactures. 
4,000,000 yards of cotton goods, say a 


50 cents - meee eb $2,000,000 
4,000,000 ditto of woolen a 6 dollars 24,000,000 
$26,000,000 


On which they realize a profit of twelve 
and a half per cent $3,250,000 
To the French manufacturers, according to ow 


hypothesis, the home market is secured. All om 
reign competion is effectually cut off. They hak 





thorefore every encouragement to extend an 
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prove. their. fabrics; and in the first year, having a 
surplus on hand, they export, we will suppose, 
400,000 yards of each kind to Spain. This opera- 
tion produces the treble effect of lowering the price. 
of the Spanish goods by the competition; circum- 
scribing their sale; and depriving about 40,000 peo- 
ple ofemployment. — 

It being our determination to afford as httle reom 


= 


for objeetion, as possible, we will suppose the re- 


duction of price tobe only seven and a half per cent. 
which isfar less than is usually produced in such 
cases.* Let us see the situation of the parties at the 


end of the first year. 


The French manufac- 
' turers gain in their 
domestic market, as 
before dolis. 3,250,000 
And on 400,000 yards 
of cach kind, sold in 
Spain, amounting to 
3,600,000 dollars, at cent. 
Spercent. « + 130,000 


dolls. 3,380,000 

This is the operation in the very first year, pro- 
ducing a difference at once of about 2,300,000 col- 
lars of actual profit against the inf.tuated nation 
which allows “trade to regulate itself,” and, accord- 
ing to Adam Smith, buys where “goods can be had 
the cheapest.”” The second year commences with 
increased energy on the part of the French, and 
dismay and discouragement on that of the Spanish 
manufucturers. The former double their exporta- 
tions, and send 800,000 yards into the rival markets, 
amounting to $5,200,000, of which we trace the 
operation. 


‘Whereas, the 5Spa- 
nish manufacturers, 
whose sales are re- 
duced to 3,60°,008 
yards of each kind, 
which cost23,400,000 
dollars, gain at 5 per 
s, 1,170,000T 





Second year, 
French profit as be- Whereas the sales of 
fore, on the home the a 
market dolls. 3,250,000 duced to 3,200,000 
And on 800,000 yards yards of each kind, 
ofeach kind sold in amountingto 20,800,- 
Spain, amounting to 000 duilars,on which 
5,200,000 dollars, at they gain at 5 per 
Spercent. - - 260,000 cent. dolls. 1,040,000 


dalls. 3,510,000 
Third Year. 
The Spaniards find 
their sales diminish- 





French profit as be- 
fore, on the home 


market dolls, 3,250,000 ed to 2,800,000 yards, 
They increase their amounting to 18+ 
exportation to 1,200r 200,000, whereon 


they realize a profit 


000 -yards of each 
of Spercent. dolls, 910,C00 


kind, amounting to 
7,800,000 dollars, at 


§ per cent. . 390,000 


dolls. 3,640,000 
Fourth Year. 





French profit at home, The Spanish manufac- 
as before dolls. 3,250,000 turers are reduced 
They increase their to 2,400,000 yards of 
exportation to 1,600- each kind, amount- 


000 yards of each 
kind, amounting to 
10,400,000 dollars, 
at 5 per cent. affords 
agamof -« - 


ing to 15,600,000 dol- 
lars, on which, at § 
percent.theygain 780,000 
520,000 


dolls, 3,770,000 





*Instances have recently occurred of domestic ' tion. 


} 


Bt Bat 


It is, we trust, needless, to pursue the calculation 
any further. Youcan readily, fellow citizens, per- 
ceive that the contest must soon come toa close.- 
The Spanish manufacturers, oppressed, impoverish- 
ed, and dispirited, would be soon driven from the 
market, which would be monopolized by the more 
sagacious nation, which, we repeat, had the good 
sense to “regulute trade.” Their immense gains 
would be at the expense, and to the destruction of 
the nation, which was deluded by the specious max- 
im, to “let trade regulute itself”? The successful ri- 
vals would soon indemnify themselves for the tem- 
porary reduction of price, by a proportionate ad- 
vance in future. B 

Let us compare the result of the four years’ opee | 
rations on the two nations:— 


France. ; Spain. 
First. year’s profit dolls.3.380,000 First years pro fit dolls. 1,170,000 


Goods sold in Spain 2,600,000 Second year’s : 1,040,000 
Second year’s profit 3,510,000 ‘Third year’s ~ 910,000 
Goods soldin Spain 5.200,000 Fourth year’s - 780,000 
Be a year's yo 3,640,000 —— 
ssoldin Spain 7,800,000 3 3,900,0¢ 
Fourth year’s profit 3,770,000 sexe ie > 


Goods soldin Spain 10,300,000 

; dolls. 40,100,000 
_ Six hundred thousand people Four hundred thousand pede 
industriously employed,support- gradually thrown idle~- 
ing themselves in comfort and ragging on a wretched existe 
happiness, and adding to the ence in mendicity, or looking ip 
wealth and strength of the na- vain for those*collateral branche 
tions €3” which sound sv harmonious 
ly in Adam Smith, but which 
are no where to be found. 


We have hitherto confined our calculations of the 
effecis of this plausible but destructive system to 
the manufacturers alone. The pernicious conse. 
quences of it, if extended no farther than to this 
class of citizens, would be sufficient to induce libe. 
ralminded men—those worthy to legislate for this 
rising empire, to abandon the maxim. But those 
consequences, how deplorable soever, are but as 


| «mere dust in the balance”? compared with its general 


effects on the wealth, strength, resources, power, 
and happiness of any devoted nation which enlists 
itselfunder the banners of Adam Smith. We will 
slightly sketcha few of them, 

In the first year France sells to Spain 


to the amount of . - - $2,600,000 
In the second . - : - - 5,200,000 
In the third - : . - - 7,800,000 


Inthe fourth - - < ~-  ~ 10,400,000 





26,000,000 

This is a debt which, in the first place, drains all 
the metallic medium, as far as the merchants can 
collect it; and next all the evidences of public debt, 
or whatever valuable articles can be had. And still 





, 


a heavy and oppressive debt is accruing from year 
to year afterwards! 

The result is easily seen. A prosperous nation 
by this simple process is in four years reduced to a 
most abject, impoverished, and dependent state. 
Its wealth is drained away to support a foreign na- 
Every species of industry is paralized. Ships 


° 24° } ry. - 
goods being reduced at once, ten, fifteen, and twen-!rot atthe wharves. 1 rade languishes. Merchants 
ty per cent. in our markets, in consequence of great | and traders, as wellas manufacturers, become bank- 


quantities of similar articles suddenly introduced , rupts. 


from Europe. 


prehend, almost wholly escaped the notice of our 


political economists. When the prices of our ma- 


nufactures are reduced in the home market by fo- 


Artisans, mechanics and laboring people, 


who had largely contributed to the welfare of the 
this view of the effect of the rivalry has, we ap- state, are transformed into mendicants, or driven 


ails —-> 





he desperate courses to prolong their existence; and 


| *]t is obvious that by the transfer of the manufac- 


reign competition, the reduction is othe whole we tures from Spain to France, for every workman re- 


offer for sale. 


Whereas the reduction to the rival \ducedto idleness in the former country, there would. 


nation is only on such part of her’sas she exports to be one additional employed in the latter. We 
us, The-contest is therefore carried on at an im- have, therefore, in the text assumed 600,000, as the 
javerage number in France. 


mense inequality, 
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desolation extends itself over the face of the land. 

This, fellow citizens, is very nearly our present 
case. It is true, we have not absolutely let “trade 
regulate itself,” by a total absence of all duties. The4 
necessities of the treasury, which by many members 
of congress were freely admitted to be the leading, 
und by some to be the only object ofia tariff,* for- 
bade the adoption of the maxim in its fullest extent: 
and therefore our imported merchandise pays duty. 
But it is obvious that where the tariff of one nation 
is so wholly inefficient, that she can be completely 
undersold in herown markets by another, as the 
people of the United Staies are at present, the ul- 
timate effect is actually the same, as if ‘rade were 
allowed to regulate itself.’ The duties imposed by 
our tariff have merely delayed, not averted, the 
work of destruction. But that it is as sure in its 
operation, is placed beyond the reach of doubt, by 
the desolation and ruin that pervade so many inva- 
luable manufacturing establishments throughout 
the union, on which millions of dollars have been 
expended, and whose fall, as we have so often re- 
peated, and must re-echo in the ears of those who 
alone have the power of applying a remedy, involv- 
ed the ruin of the citizens engaged in them. 

The most cursory reader must perceive, and no 
one possessed of candor can deny, that we have gi- 
ven the advocates ofthe maxim, “det trade regulate 
siseif”’ far more advantzge in the argument than 
was necessary, or proper. Whenwe stated the re- 
duction of price at seven anda half per cent. and a 
gradual increase of exportation from France to 
Spain, of only ten per cent. of the amount original- 
ly manufactured there, we did our cause manifest 
injustice. We might have assumed at once a re- 
duction of price not of seven and a half per cent. 
but of ten or more—and an exportation of double 
the amount, which, combined, would produce the 
immediate ruin of the Spanish manufacturers, of 
whose fabrics alarge proportion would remain on 
hand, and the residue be sold at or below cost.— 
This is and has ever been the uniform operation of 
the system ofletting “trade regulute itself.” 

A physician who found his patient in a raging fe- 
ver, and Jet the disorder take its course, or “regu- 
late itself,” would be deservedly reprobated as un- 
worthy of his profession. But his conduct would 
not be more trational than that of a statesman, 
who saw the agriculture, manufactures, trade and 
commerce of his country going to decay, and let 
them “revulate themselves,” Government is institu- 
ted to guard the interests of the nation confided to 


no longer estimable than as it fulfils this sacred } 
duty. It was painful to us to state ina former ad- 
dress--it is equally painful to us to repeat—but we 
must repeat the appalling truth in the ears of the 
nation, that our manufacturers, a large and impor- 
tant class, embracing some of the most valuable 
members of the community, must, with mixed sen- 
sations of regret and envy, regard the situation of 
the manufacturers of France, Russia, Prussia, and 
most other countries in Europe, who enjoy that 
protection from despotic governments which the 
former sought invain from their fellow-citizens and 





*We have already stated that col. John Taylor, 
a popular writerin Virginia, has taken the broad 
ground, that every dollarimposed as duty on foreign 
merchandise, is a doliar robbed out of the pockets 
of the agriculturists! This maxim, admirably calcu- 
lated to excite the selfish passions of one class of 
citizens against another, has unfortunately had too 


representatives, who are now themselves involved 
in the general distress resulting from the want of 
that protection. 

_ We refer you, fellow citizens, tothe plain, but 
impressive lesson afforded by the fable of the belly 
and the members. The latter starved the former 
to death—and perished victims of their own folly. 
We need not pursue it in detail. It ison the mind 
of almost every individual in the country, young and 
old. We cannot refrain from expressing our fears, 
that posterity will pronounce our policy to be a full 
exemplification of the soundness of its moral, and 
of our destitution of those broad and liberal views, 
that regard with “egual eye” all descriptions of so. 
ciety. . 

It will probably be objected by those whose in. 
terests or prejudices enlist them in hostility to our 
views, that all we have here submitted to you, fel- 
low citizens, is merely theory; that however plau- 
sible, it cannot be relied onin the regulation of the 
political economy of a great nation; that Adam 
Smith being the oracle of that science, no. theory 
opposed to his should be received, at least without 
the support of strong, and well established facts. 

Well, we meet them, and are fairly at issue, on 
this ground—and are willing to stand or fall as we 
furnish this suppertto our theory. We offer an 
historical case which exemplifies the tremendous 
consequences of a system exactly similar to ours in 
its features and operation—which blighted and 
blasted the happiness of a prosperous nation—and 
which pronounces an eternal sentence of condem- 
nation on the theory of Adam Smith. 

In the year 1681 the Portuguese established the 
woolen manufacture on an extensive scale, and by 
absolute prohibitions, excluded the woolen cloths of 
all other nations.—In consequence they enjoyed a 
high degree of prosperity for above twenty years, 
and had the balance of trade in their favor univer- 
sally. Fatally for them, in 1703, the British minis- 
ter, Mr. Methuen, induced them to enter into a 
treaty, called by his name, which stipulated ihat the 
king of Portugal should never prohibit British wool- 
en manufactures, provided port wines were admit- 
ted into Great Britain at two thirds of the duty paid 
on those of France. The agriculturists of Portugal 
deluded themselves into the opiniqn, that they 
should derive a double benefit from this regulation; 
secure a market for their wines, and buy their 
cloths at reduced prices; that is, according to the 
maxim of Adam Smith, buy where “they could be 
hadthe cheapest.” Butthey were soon awakened 
out of this “day dream.” The flourishing manufac- 
ture was destroyed—the circulating medium of the 
country drained away—and the nation precipitated 
from the most flourishing state of prosperity to that 
pitiable situation of poverty and debasement, which 
holds her up to other nations as a beacon to shun the 
rocks whereon she shipwrecked her resources and 
her happiness, and on which our political bark,is at 
present striking with vielence.* 


. 
—_— a 





*These admonitory facts evince the unsoundness 
of the theory of col. Taylor, as well as of the mem- 
bers of congress, who are his disciples and the zeal- 
ous partizans of his doctrine. Regardless of the 
ruinous ¢onsequences to their fellow citizens who 
had embarked millions in manufacturing establish- 
ments, they fondly persuaded themselves that by 
reducing the duties as low as possible, consis tently 
with the necessity of providing a reyenue, which, 
we repeat, was their paramount object, they abe 
consulting the interests of the agriculturists, “Ww 





many prosclytes in and out of congress, 
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The impertant lesson held out by this case of Por- 


ose affinity to our situation—and the 
hope of itS eradicating praaaees destructive to the 
strength, happiness and independence of our coun- 
try, induce us to give our authorities at full length. 
‘hey are derived from two works of high charac- 
ter, “the British Merchant,” written by a society of 
the most eminent merchants in England, im the 






‘reign of queen Anne; and “Anderson on the means 


of exciting a spirit of National Industry.” — 

“In the year 1681, one Cvurteen, an Irishman, a 
servant in the family of the then queen of England, 
afterwards queen dowager, carried over several 
clothiers and bay-makers into Portugal, where they 
presently set up the manufactures, both of cloth 
and bays, particularly at Port Alegre, and Covilihan. 

“Jt was soon found thatthe staple of their wool 
was too short for bays; therefore their bay-makers 
were dismissed, 

«But they proceeded in the manufacture of cloth; 
and soon brought it to such perfection, that in 1684, 
either in June or July, upon the Conde d’ Ereicera’s 
project to increase their exportations, and lessen 
the consumption of foreign manufactures, as wellas 
to encourage their own, the king of Portugal made 
a sumptuzry law to restrain several excesses in the 
kingdom; and, among the rest, the importation of all 
foreign woolen cloths was prohibited. — 

«Upon this the foreign merchants in that country 
made several remonstrances; but could by no means 
obtain that the prohibition should be set aside: yet 
they gained a year’s time to bring in those that 
were on the way, but were obliged to reship what- 
ever should arrive after the time limited. 

“The Portuguese soon became so expert in the 
manufacture of woolen cloths, that they sent home 
our English clothiers in a distressed condition, and 
the renegadoes were forced for some time to beg 
their bread.”* 

“But the Portuguese went on successfully: their 
manufacture of wovicn cloths increased to that de- 
gtee, that both Portugai and Brazil were whoily 
supplied from their own fabrics; and the materials 
of this manufacture were their own and Spanish 
wool, and no other. 

“jo make ourselves some amends, and to evade 
the ill consequences ofthis prohibition of our wool- 
en cloths, we introduced into Portugal in their 
steal cloth-serges and cloth-druggets; against 
which their fabric of cloth, which wus then but in its 
infancy, would have been as unable to contend, as 
against a free importation of our woolen cloths. ‘T'here- 
Sore, that there own cloth might have no such thing as 
a rivalin their own country, they proceeded to prohibit 
This hap- 
pened about one year after the first prohibition.” + 


chandise at low prices, and whose produce they be- 
lieved always certain of finding such an advantage- 
ous market and high prices in Europe, that they 
might disregard the home market! Fatal delusion! 
Miserable anticipations! Narrow, mole-eyed policy! 
Utter disregard of the sound systems and experi- 
énce ofall wise natiqns, and ofthe warning example 
of all unwise ones! They are now broad awake 
from those deceptious “day dreams.” Their flour, 
excluded from the European markets, has fallen 
from twenty to thirty per cent; their cotton has 
suffered an equal depreciation; and their tobacco 
become a worthlessdrug, which in the English mar- | 
kets will hardly command any price! If virtue in- 
sures itsown reward, illiberal policy never fails to 
carry its own punishment. 








“British Merchant, vol. iii. p. 70. 
Tidem, vol. iii. p. 71; | 


«Our gain by the treaty, and so vast an enlarge- 
ment of our exporations to Portugal, is, that we 
have saved. vast sums of money, which otherwise 
might have gone out of the nation to pay our ar- 
mies in Portugal and other countries; and have great- 
ly added to the treasure of the kingdom; that the ba« 
lance annually due from Portugal has subsisted great 
numbers of our people, employed in making manufac- 
tures to the value of the balance. 

“The product of the lands is a considerable part of 
@ucry manufacture; the balance therefore due from Por- 
tugal has paid great sums for the product of our lands; 
and our rents are nothing else but the value paid for 
the product of the lands; and consequently all that part 
ofthe Portugal balance which has been paid for the 
product of the lands, is so much added to the rents of the 
kingdom. Yet thisis not the whole profit the landed in- 
terests has received from this balance. The people 
that have been subsisted by that great over-balance 
of manufactures might otherwise have come very 
great numbers of them upon the parish; itisa gain 
to the landed interests to be saved from this charge, 
Our gain then by our Portugal treaty and our excess 
of exportations on that account, ts a vast increase of the 
nation’s treasure, the employment and subsistence of 
great numbers of manufacturing people, an augmenta 
tion of our rents, and the saving the landed interest from 
the charge of mainiaining such numbere of poor, as 
have subsisted themselves by the excess of exportation.”’* 

“The stipulation of the king of Portugal in this 
treaty, has helped us to so prodigious a vent for our 
woolen manufactures in that country, as has abundant. 
ly made up the loss of that balance we heretofore 
received from Spain.”’t 

Previous to the Methuen treaty, Portugal coins 
were so rare in England, that they were almost re- 
garded as medals. Whereas, after that‘ treaty had 
taken effect, there was an annual balance in favor 
of England, of one million sierling, or 4,444,000 dollars, 
Portugal was drained, as the United States are now, 
first of her silver, and then of her gold, so thzt she 
had “very little left for her necessary occasions.” This 
balance fully accounts for her impoverishment, and 
at that period was an immense sum, as will appear 
from the circumstance that the whole of the ba- 
lance of trade in favor of England with all the world 
was then only /.2,000,000—and her whole exports 
only /.7,000,000.+ In consequence of this new ar- 
rangement, the coins of Portugal flowed into Great 
Britain so abundantly, that they not only enabled 
her to pay her armies abroad with them—but form- 
ed aconsiderable portion of the circulating medium 
of the nation—and the chief part of the bullion melt- 
ed and coined in her mint. 

“During the twenty years prohibition, the Portu- 
fuese succeeded so well in their woolen manufac. 
tures, that we brought thence no gold or silver; but af- 
ter the taking off that prohibition, we brought away so 
much of their silver, as to leave them very little for their 
necessary occasions; and then we began to bring away 
their gold.” § 

“From that treaty’s taking place, the balance of 
trade began to take place: and the year1703, was 
the first year we bevan to bring off the silver of that 
nation.’’ | 

“The intent of the treaty was, to increase the 
consumption of éur woolen cloths in Portugal; and 
has it not been increased by means of this treaty? 





*British Merchant, p. 254. 
tidem iii. p. 38. 

+idem in. p. 110. 

§Idem vol. it. p. 15. 
\idem ii. p. 35. 
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had we.any balance before from Portugal, and do we continued twoor three years more, they would 
. bably have attained to such maturity anditaken 


not now gain every year a-million by that treaty?”* 


a 


pro? 
Such 


“We never before the treaty had any armies to! deep root, as to defy foreign competition. But the 
pay in Portugal, yet we brought none of their coin to: four years of peace have crushed a large portion of 
our mint; not such a thing as a Portugal piece was seen both descriptions. One of the most eminent mer. 
in England; or if it was,it was almost as great a curi-' chants in Baltimore writes us—«I am sorry to say, 


osity as aur medals,’’+ 


: } 


that our cotton manufactures are likely to fall 


4, “Our exports to portugal since that treaty have’ through, unless more effectually protected—Ene. 
amounted to /.1,300,000, per annum, and perhaps to} lish cotton goods have been selling at about haif 


a much greater sum.’’+ | 

«= ©The payment of our armies, the coinagein the mint, 
the quantities of Portugal coin still current in the coun- 
try, are so many demonstrations that we have ex- 
ported vast quantities of woolen manufactures and 


other goods and merchandises to that kingdom,’ | 


The analogy between the case of Portugal and 
that of the United States is strong and striking.— 
The important woolen manufacture was established 
and brought to such perfection in four years in the 
former country, as not only to supply its own con- 
sumption but that ofits colonies. In the course of 
three or four years it was completely destroyed. 

«hus did Portugal, by the spirited exertion of 
one able minister, (the Conde d’ Ereicera,) gain ina 
few years a perfect knowledge in a principal branch 
of the woolen manufacture; which they might have 
possessed, to the infinite emolument of the poor 
subjects of his faithful majesty tillthis hour, had not 
the nation, by the death of that patriotic nobleman, lost 
her best counsellor, and been over-reached by the more 
able British minister Mr. Methuen.’ || 

“Thus in four years did their woolen manufactures 
attain to such pe -fection, as to enable ihem to dispense 
with foreign cloths entirely.”¢ 

“Mr. Methuen’s (treaty, 170S,) by taking off the 
prohibition of British cloths, and by providing, that 
neither these, nor any of the British woolen manu- 
factures in Portugal, should hereafter be prohibit- 
ed, was the immediate ruin of all the fabrics in that 
country,.??** ° 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the total de- 
struction of this flourishing manufacture, could not 
have taken place so rapidly unless the English wool- 
en fabrics were admitted duty free. This would be 
an egregious error. The stipulation of the Me- 
thuen treaty was, that they should not be prohibited, 
nor be subject toa higher duty than before the pro- 
hibition had taken place. This was twenty three 
per cent. which, like so many of the duties in the 
United States, wasfound utterly inadequate to pre- 
serve the manufacture from destruction. 

«The duties of importation, before the prohibi- 
tions, had the name oftwenty three percent. But 
the goods were undervatued; these duties of twenty- 
three per cent. were not above twelve per cent. of their 
real value. ‘Tosuch low duties has the king of Por- 
tugal obliged himself with respect to the several 
sorts of woolen manufactures, which stood before 
prohibited in that country.” Tf 

We invite your attention, fellow citizens, to the 
striking similarity between the case of Portugal, as 
stated above, andthat of the United States. Inthis 
country, the woolen manufacture and that of cot- 
ton were established and rose to maturity dur- 
ing the three years of warfare: and had the war 





*British Merchant, p. 33. 

fidem 253. 

+Idem 20. 

Sidem 257. 

| Anderson on National Industry, p. 267. 
Gidem, p. 266. 

**British Merchant, ij. p. 76, 

t{idem, p. 37. 
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the cost and charges. Under such circumstances 
it is impossible for home manufactures to stand the 
competition.” A merchant in New York likewise 
writes “The manufactures (of cotton particularly) 
will require all the aid they can get from congress, 
next session, to sustain themselves. The enormoug 
imports of foreign goods have so affected the price, 
that the cost cannot be obtained.” 

The preceding view of the enviable state of pros: 
perity, and the rapid and lamentable downfall, of 
Portugal, demands the most pointed attention of 
every triend of the prosperity of this country. It is 
like the hand writing on the wall—the «mene, teke/, 
upharsin”—the warning to flee the road that is lead. 
ing us toa similar state. Let these facts be care. 
fully compared with the theory laid down in the 
commencement of this address, and they will afford 
the most irresistable proof ofits soundness, as well 
as the utter impolicy that has prevailed in the regu. 
lation of cur tariff, which has done this country 
more injury in four years of peace, than she suffered 
inboth her wars. At the close of the last, she com- 
menced her career under as favorable auspices as 
any nation in the world—a high caracter at home 
and abroad—her merchants wealthy and prosperous 
—her manufactures flourishing—her people all em- 
ployed—her staples of immense value—But good 
heavens! what a deplorable contrast she exhibits at 
present! who can reflect on it without agony! Her 
character impaired by the impracticability of pay- 
ing her debts—her merchants, one after another, 
daily swallowed up in bankruptcy—-her manufactures 
prostrate—thousands and tens of thousands of her 
people unemployed—her staples sunk in value pro- 
bably more than 20,000,000 dollars per aanum—and 
no prospect of relief at hand. If Adam Smith’s 
work consisted of twenty volumes instead of two— 
and if the commentaries on it had extended to one 
hundred, were the whole thrown into one scale, and 
this simple statement in the other, the former would 
kick the beam. 

We conjure you, fellow citizens, by your regard 
for our common country—-bythe duty you owe your- 
selves,.your wives and your children—by the me- 
mory of your Washington, Franklin, Hancock, and 
Adams—-by the desire you must feel to arrest the 
progress ofthe depreciation of the grand staples of 
your agricult:re, as well as the destruction of your 
manufactures, trade and. commerce—all victims of 
a pernicious policy; by the claim posterity has on 
you to make a good use of the immense advantages 
you possess—by that liberty on which youso just- 
ly pride yourselves, but which loses its value, if ac- 
companied by beggary and ruin—in a word, by all 
you hold near or dear on earth—weigh well the 
subject of this address. Examine it in all its bear- 
ings and aspects. And should it satisfactorily es- 
tablish, as we trust it will, the danger of the course 
you are pursuing, arouse from the fatal lethargy m 
which you are enthralled—and, as congress alone 
has the power of applying a remedy, petition the 
president to call an extra session, and memorialize 
your representatives to change their system—te 
follow the maxims of all the wise nations of ancient 
and modern times—to remove, as far as possible, 
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the distresses of the nation--and to save from the | 
vortex of bankruptcy those who have escaped the | 
ravages of the storm which threatens to blast all our | 
hopes of happiness, and to reduce us to the same | “trade will regulate itse/f;” as such a state of things 
state of prostration and decriptitude as Spain and ,has never existed and can never be supposed to 


Portugal, who, it is unfortunately true, have not 
ade a worse use of the bounties of heaven than the 


mac 
United States! 7 


The immense importance of the case of Portugal, 
snduces us to place before the eyes of our fellew ci- 


tizens two comparisons of 


“1 the one, the soundness of her policy places us in 
the back ground an entire century in point of poli- 
tical wisdom—in the other, her impolicy and her 
consequent sufferings and distress are the counter- 
part of the system we have pursued, and the calami- 
ties undgr which we writhe. 


Striking contrast. 


PORTUGAL, | 

“The Portuguese set up a fa- 
brie of their own, and proceeded 
init with very good success, af- 
ter the prohibition of ours and ail 
foreign coloured cl oth. We had 
“then nothing left against their 
cloths,but to mtroduce our cloth 
serges and cloth druggets, into 
that country. They quickly 
found that these gave some in- 
terruption to their manufac- 
tures, and therefore ‘they pro- 
ceeded also to prohibit foreyn 
serges and druggets.”* 


Striking 


PORTUGAL, 

“Before the treaty our wool- 
en cloths, cloth serges, and cloth 
éruggets were prohibited in Por- 
tugal. They had setup fabrics 
there for making cloth, and pro- 
eeeded with very good success: 
and we —— justly apprehend 
they woold have gone on to 
erect other fabrics, tillat last 
they had served themselves with 
every species of woolen manu- 
faetures. The treaty takes off 
all prohibitions, and obliges Por- 
tugal to admit forever all our 
woolen manufactures, 
own fabrics by this were present- 
ly ruined. And we exported 
1,100,000 value in the singte ar- 
ticle of cloths, the very year af- 
ter the treaty.” t 


“The court was pestercil with 
@monstrances from their manu 
Sacturers when the prohibition 
was taken off, pursuant to Mr. 
Methuen‘s treaty. But the thing 
Was past. The treaty was rati- 
fied. and TREIR LOOMS 

WERE ALL RUINED. Aud 
yet there was no tendency to a 
revolt, although so many peo- 
Ple were deprived of their em- 
ployment in that country by 
taking off the prohibition. ”{ 

“The balance was so very 


great, that notwithstanding we 
aid subsidies to the king of 
ortugal, and paid for troops, 


there were also vast supplies of 
our armies in Valencia and Ca- 
talonia, yet still the uverbalance 
lay somuch against them that 
there was ten, twelve, and fif- 
teen per cent difference be- 
tween the exchange andthe in- 
frunsic value of the money.’"§ 


Their 


her conduct with ours— 


It is hardly necessary to examine the effects on 
human happiness that would be produced by the 
universal adoption by all nations, of the maxim, 


‘exist. But in order to evince the utter fallacy of 


the maxim, evem under its most favourable aspect, 
we shail discuss it ata future day. Our limits forbid 
any further detail at present. We say the “most 
favorable aspect;” because if the maxim could pos- 
sibly ever be salutary or even safe, it must be when 
in universal operation. 

The following picture of the state of the western 
country, is taken from the Frankfort Argus, and 
evinces the insanity of not making some prompt 
and decisive effort to relieve the nation from its 
disastrous situation. 

“Never within the recollection of our oldest citi- 
zens has the aspect of times, as it respects proper- 
ty and money, been so alarming. Alrea:ly has pro- 





THE UNITED STATES, 


Nothing whatever prohivited | 
—and utterly inadequate protec. |. 
tion afforded to the great and | its value. 
-leading manufactures of cot- 


tons and woolens, lest “the many 


perty been sacrificed in considerable quantities, in 


| this and the neighboring counties, for less than half 


_ We have but little money in circulation, 
and that little is daily diminishing by the universal 


should be taxed for the benefit of |Callsof the banks, Neither lands, negroes, or any 


thefew !!!" and in order to “buy 
wieré goods could be had cheap- | 


est! 37” 


likeness. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


During the war, cotton, wool - 
en, and other kinds of goods 
were not prohibited—but there 
were few imported. The citi- 
zens of the United States set u 
fabrics for making cloth, both 
woolen and cotton, and, had the 
war continued, or hal they 
received protection after it was 
concluded, they would have 
gone on to erect ether fabrics, 
tillthey had served themselves 
with every species of manulac- 


ture. The treaty of peace opeir | 


ed our perts to foreign mer- 
chandise, under duties utterly 
inadequate for 


whereby a large portion of our | 


fabrics were wholly ruined—and, 
probably within a year after the 
war 25,000,000 doliars of cottuns 
and woolens exported to this 
country. 

Cougress was most respect 
fully intreated for adequate pro- 
tection,when the war was clos- 
ed. ‘They refused it—and dis- 
tress and ruin of the manufac- 
tures and the impoverishment of 
the nation followed. 


The balance of trade is so 

eat, that notwithstanding we 
coe shipped immense quanti- 
ties of produce at high prices— 
and remitted about 20,000,C00 
dollars of government and bank 
stuck, we are still heavily in 
debt, and unable tu pay- 





* British Merchant, vol 
¥Idem vol. iii. p. 255. 


tIdem p.75. §ddem p, 


lll. p. Jd, 


protection, | 


other article can be sold for half their value in cash, 
while executions, to the amount of many hundred 
thousand dollars, are hanging over the heads of our 
citizens. Wuar can BE pox? In a few months no 
debt can be paid,no money will be in circulation to 
answer the ordinary purposes of human life.. War 
rants, writs, and executions will be more abundant 
than bank notes: and the country will present a scene 
of scuffing for the poor remnants of individual for- 
tunes which the world has not witnessed.” 


—- 
Foreign Articles. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
London dates of April 19. , 

Parliament adjourned on the 8th April, for a fart- 
night. 
‘There was a talk of the bank of England resum- 
‘ing specie payments—-after a while. A bank at 
Sheerness has stopped payment of—even in paper. 

Yhe manufacturing districts are dreadfully dis- 
At Leicester, within 10 days, itis said 
that 5000 persons were thrown out of employ-- 
though the price of cotton was expected to decline fur- 
\ther! ‘there have been some heavy failures. 
| The London newspapers advertise no less than 
fifteen ships to take ‘out passengers to America, 
| whose tonnage amount to 8200 tons; and the Belfast 
papers nearly asmany more.—By the returns of the 
latter port, it appears that about 11,000 persons 
emigrated to America from thence last season, 
amongst whom were upwards of seven hundred fami- 
lies. 
The Circassian girl which the Persian ambassador 
was bringing as a present to the prince regent, was 
very closely guarded. What will the prince do with 
her? Can he keep her as a slave? 
London, Aprii 10. Numerous emigrations are 











'tressed. 


now taking place from Yorkshire, chiefly for the U. 
Siates--but a considerable number have also recent- 
ly gone to South America, and many others are 
preparing to follow them. The mischief of these 
expatriations is increased by the emigrations allude 
ed to, being not composed merely of poor distres- 
sed artisans, who are in quest of food and employ- 
ment, but chiefly of persons possessed of property, 
sufficient to render them comfortable in theirown 





91. 





\country. 
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FRANCE. 

A late Lendon paper speaks in very unfriendly 
terins of France for her efforts to assume a military 
rank, and onaccount of the seizures of British goods, 
only tor attempting to smuggle them into the coun- 
try. "i 

AFRICA, 

The slave trade is still very brisk—chiefly to sup- 
ply the Spanish colonies. The British cruisers cap- 
ture many siave ships and send them to Sierra Le- 
on, 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

By an arrival at Baltimore on the 1st inst. from 
Porto Bello, we learn, “that gen. MacGregor made 
his appearance off the harbor of Porto Bello on the 
7th of April. On the 8th he landed his forces, 
amounting to upwards of one thousand men, and on 
the day following entered and took possession of the 
place. He remained in possession twenty-one days 
without succeeding in gaining ary of the inhabi- 
tants over to his standard. ‘the depredations and 
robberies of his party on the private property, com- 
os the inhabitants to abandon their houses and 

fly to the mountains for refuge. At the lastof April, 
general Hore (royalist) entered Porto Bello at six in 
the morning, and surprised MacGregor and his fol- 
lowers, who were asleep. MacGregor and five or 
six of his men escaped with difficulty by leaping 
from a window twenty feet high and swimming on 
board of one of his vessels. 

Five hundred prisoners have been sent to Pana- 
ma. There were 60 men killed, and 40 wounded, 
the greatest part of whom were officers. Strag- 
glers were daily brought in from the neighboring 
mountains. The royalists lost two men killed and 
four wounded. 

We learn by way of New York that, “a gentleman 
direct from Angostura, which he left on the 3d inst. 
informs that Bolivar was on the right bank of the 
Arauca with about 4000 men, including a division of 
900 Englishmen.—Morillo was on the opposite side 
with 6000. A brilliant affair took place on the 11th 
of April, between the cavalry of the patriot general 
Paez, and a part of Morillo’s force, in which the roy- 

_alists lost 500 men. 








CHRONICLE. 

Col Towson, we are sorry to be informed, has re- 
signed his commission in the army. 

‘the Farmers and Mechanics bank of Cincinnati 
has effected the contemplated arrangement with 
the treasury of the U.S.and is now paying specie 
for itsnotes. By the late arrangements in Ohio, the 
bills of several banks are now received in payment 
for lands. 

The Sciota (Ohio) Gazette, of May 14, says: «On 
Friday morning last two waggons, loaded with spe- 
cie, from the branch of the U. States’ bank in this 
place, took up the line of march for Philadelphia. 
Vhe amount of specie which has thus left our state, 
ts estimated at from 120,000 to $140,000.” 


At asaw mill one mile east of Chadd’s ford, across 
the Brandywine, Del. and about the middle of last 
March, asa man was sawing a large poplar log he 

 wassurprised in hearing the saw strike against some- 
thing very unusual, that obliged him to stop the mill; 
upon examination, it proved to be a cannon ball, of 
four pounds weight, completely grown over, so as 
to leave no mark. It appears evident, from every 
. circumstance, that this ball was discharged from 
. the American-batte-v on the day of the battle of 


British soldiers were encamped. From that timeto 

the present is more than forty one years, that it has 

lain perfectly harmless, though we cannot say what 

| damage it may have done in its passage from the gun 
to the tree.-- Village Record. 

} The steam boat Richmond, on the Jame’s River, 
lately made an excursion to City Point, at the rate 

of fourteen miles an hour, 

U. S. bank stock—90 offered for a small parce] 
in Philadelphia—924 asked: No sales. U.S, 6 per 
cent. stocks, 102 a 103, sales. 

American artists. Messrs. Perkins and Tappan, 
engravers, from Newburyport, passed through New 
London on Monday, on their way to London, where 
they are to be employed in engraving for the bank 
of England. Mr. Bagot, we understand, has paid 
them in advance 5000/. and if they succeed in thei 
business, of which there can be no doubt, they wilf 
also receive 100,000/ in addition. Mr. Fairman, of 
Philadelphia, is also attached to the company. 

This tribute of respect to the genius of our coun- 
trymen is certainly gratifying. 

Naval expedition. Itis stated that Mle U.S. ship 
John Adams and Ontario, with the brig Enterprize, 
the whole under command ofcom. Perry, are to be 
immediately prepared for a cruise in the Pacific 
ocean. 
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Charleston, May 22.. We are informed that the 
application of capt. Blackler, of his B. M. ship Lee, 
to our government, for the British seamen who joine 
ed the crew of the piratical ship Louisa, as hereto- 
fore stated, has been unsuccessful—Their surren-- 
der was refused probably on the ground that they 
are equally as amenable to the laws of the United 
States as to those of Great Britain. They will be 
tried at aspecial session of the circuit court, to be 
holden in this city on the first day of June next. 


Missouri. A letter dated at Franklin, Howaré 
county, Missouri, states, that the land sales which 
took place lately produced about seven millions te 
the government—the average price per acre, five 
dollars.—The population of this county, according 
a late census, amounts to 8000 souls.—The crowd of 
emigrants and purchasers at the sales, was wholly’ 
unexpected and unexampled. Keel boats already 
descend the Missouri with produce, from}Franklin 
to New Orleans. 

Progress of Impravement.—As evidences of the 
rapidity with which the comforts and conveniences 
of society extend themselves into the remotest set- 
tlements ofan enterprizing people, it is worthy of 
notice that stages for passengers already run thrice 
a week from St. Louis to St. Charlesin Missouri; 
twice a week from St. Louis to Edwardsville, and 
once a week to Kaskaskias, in Illinois; and that they 
are about to be established from St. Louis to Vin- 
cennes, and from St. Louis to Franklin, two hun- 
dred miles up the Missouri river.—Wat. Jnt. 

Froma Fench paper. A hatmaker, of Cassel, 
named Maulich, has discovered a method of manu- 
facturing felt, so as to make it impenetrable to the 
stroke of a sabre, in the hands of the strongest cul- 
rasser, and even to a musket ball. This fact has 
been proved by numerous trials. He offered to 
discover the secret to our government for a suita- 
ble recompense, but no attention was paid to it. A 
report of this invention, however, reached Peters- 
burgh, and Mr. Maulich was invited to present him- 
self to the emperor of Russia, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The Russian generals being satisfied with the truth 
of his assertions, he has been invited to establish ut 





Brandywine, Sept. 12, 1777, as the tree in which it 
. was'found grew just back of the ground where the 





Russia a manufactory of this felt, upon the most H+ 


'beral terms. 














